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AckNowLrEvGment.—W e tender sincere thanks to those | 
friends of Agriculture who have nobly responded to our | 
We hope that | 
all who have aided the cause in this way will find their 
reward in seeing a spirit of improvement awakened 
among their neighbors and throughout the State. We 
will continue to receive subscriptions, for sometime 
longer, on the half price system, where ten copies or more 
are ordered ; and as we are printing a larger edition than 
our list calls for, our friends can greatly aid us by making 
further efforts. 


appeal for an increase of subscriptions. 





“Still a few more left.” 


Having still on hand a few hundred sets of back num- 
bers of the Ohio Cultivator for the current year, more 
than we wish to reserve for binding, we will continue to | 
receive subscriptions at half price—viz, ten copies for $5 
—for afew weeks longer. If desired we will also fur- | 
nish vols. 1, 2 and 3, [in printed covers] at the same price. 
This is less than cost, but we want them destributed a-| 
mong the farmers. 

Send on your orders; if the editor is absent they will 
be properly attened to by the clerk. 





| 
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Cure for Hydrophobia. 

The following paragraph says the American Farmer 
has been transmitted to us by Prof. Baer, with the re- 
quest to republish it. In the note enclosing it, dated | 
Sykesville, March 24th, he says : 

«The enclosed recipe 1 found in one of the Baltimore 
papers. I am perfectly satisfied that Chlorine is a preven- | 
tive of Hydrophobia—having made the experiment on my 
dogs several times. ‘T'wo of the dogs were bitten in my 
presence. I immediately applied the Chlorine of Soda to | 
the wound, and then washed the whole body in the Chlo | 
rine Solution. My dogs were not affected, whilst my 
neighbor's dogs became diseased and were killed. 

Yours with respect, 
Wa. Barr.”’ 

Hyprornopia.—We have been requested to republish | 
the following, said to be a preventive of hydrophobia, as 
discovered by a French physician, M. Cossar. 

“Take two tablespoonsful of fresh chlorine of lime, in 
powder—mix it with half a pint of water, and with this 
wash keep the wound constantly bathed, and frequently 
renewed. The chlorine gas possesses the power of de- 
composing this tremendous poison, and renders mild and | 
harmless that venom against whose resistless attack the 
artillery of medical science has been so long directed in 
vain. It is necessary to add that this wash should be ap- 
plied as soon as possible after the infliction of the bite. | 
The following are the results of this treatment:—From 
1810 to 1824, the number of persons admitted into Bres- 
lau Hospital, was 184; of whom only two died—from 
1783 to 1824, into the Hospital at Zurich, 223 persons 
bitten by different animals, [182 by cogs,] of whom only | 
four died.” ' 
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machine. 
machine to house or other point where the water 
is desired, 








A simple and effective machine for forcing 


a portion of a brook or spring to any re- 
quired distance or elevation, where a propor- 
tionate fall can be obtained. 


A. The spring. B. Driving pipe from spring to 
, D, F. The machine. E. Pipe from 





Improved Hydraulic Rams, 


On exhibition and for sale at Burr’s Agricultural Store, 


‘olumbus, Ohio. 


Several persons im this vicinity having expressed a desire to obtain hydraulic rams, we took occasion while at 
Philadelphia a few days since to inspect a number of these very beautiful and efficient machines in operation, and 


to learn the art of fitting them up for use, &c. 


We also made arrangements with the manufacturers for obtain- 
| ing asupply of the Rams, and have a number now on the way which will arrive in a few days. 


A small one 


(brought ina trunk,) will be immediately put in operation for exhibition, at Burr’s store, under the office of this 


paper, where the public are invited to call and examine it 


These machines, as we have before stated, are exceedingly simple in their operation and construction, and their 


efficiency durability and slight expense render them a most valuable invention for the purpose intended. The 
are designed for forcing a portion of any spring or running streams of water (where a slight fall can be obtained) 
to any desired distance or elevatioa proportioned to the fall. Thus with a fall of from 18 inches to 10 feet, from 


| one tenth to one sixth of a given supply of water can be elevated from six to ten times the height of the fall, and 


to a distance of 50 or 10) rods if desired—thus affording a constant stream of pure water for the supply of a 
dwelling house, stock yard, pasture, garden fountain, fish pond, &c., &c., without any care or expense after the 


| first cost of the apparatus and putting up. 


The machinery is very compact, and being placed under cover mostly below ground, is not exposed to distur- 
bance from boys and animals or affected by frost, and if well made and rightly put up, it will work for years 
without stoppage or attention ; or if any part, (as the valves,) should wear out or become damaged, any person of 


common ingenuity can repair them. 


The cost of the Ram is $15 to $25, according to size ; to which add cost of 30 to 40 feet of lead driving pipe, 
say $3, and about 4 cents per foot in lenghth for small lead pipe leading from the ram to the place of discharge. 

We will attend to the putting up of rams, (and warrant them,) at any place within a reasonable distance of 
Columbus, for a moderate compensation ; or will sell the machines and give instraction for putting up, to those 


who desire to put them up for themselves. 


Persons desiring rams at a distance will please state the head or fall 


their spring or stream will allow, and the quantity of water it affords per minute ; or if the supply is large, state 


the quantity of water desire 





“AGRICULTURE AS A SCLENC 
Professor John P. Norton’s Address, 
BEFORE THE NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL 
On Agricultural Chemistry. 
Mr. President and Genilemen : 

In preparing to address your society this evening upon 
seme subject connected with agricultural chemestry, I 
have hesitated with regard to the manner of treating 
a science, which, although much talked of, and often re- 
commended as useful, is really little understood. 

The ideas generally entertained as to the true nature of 
the applications of science to agriculture are extremely 
indefinite, and often lead to grave errors. 

Were the great principles upon which these applica- 
tions depend once firmly impressed upon the mass of the 
community, their beauty as well as simplicity would re- 
commend them most forcibly to all. Until they are, at 
least in some degree, so impressed, we shall look in vain 
for that state of improvement which ought ultimately to 
be attained. 

Had my audience been entirely composed of working 
farmers, an interest would most readily have been awak- 


ee? 


SOCIETY. 


1, and the elevation to be overcome. 


M. B. Baresam. 


| ened and sustained by the discussion of some single prac- 

| tical point, such, for instance, as the use of plaster; some 
question involving matters which have long been in dis- 
pute, each side of the argument being sustained by the 
experience of ditferent districts. 

I have thought however, that even to the practical 
man it would be more useful, and toa general audience 
more interesting, were I to place before them, so far as 
possible within the limits of one brief address, a com- 
plete sketch of the general connections of science with 
agriculture. 

I shall endeavor to remember that I am not speaking 
toan assembly of chemists, and therefore will avoid, ex- 
cept where they are really necessary, the use of scien- 
tific terms or comparisons. A few chemical names will 
be absolutely essential to the due comprehensivn of my 
meaning ; these I must explain as simply as possible. 

In attempting a connected view of this subject, our 
attention, is naturally first turned to the soil, as the basis 
of every agricultural operation. One of the first facts 
established by a chemical examination of the soil, is ite 
division into two distinct portions, called the organic and 
, the inorganic. 
































CHEMICAL 


COMPOSITION OF SOILS. 


The term organic, includes the bodies of all plants 
animals, consisting of organized matter. They gener- 
ally exhibit a porous or fibrous structure, but not always, 
as in the case of starch, sugar, or gum. These substan- 
ces are, however, included under organic matter, because 
they are products of living organs. After the death of 
animals and plants, decay comes on, but even when all 
traces of structure have disappeared, the results are still 
of organic origin. This we see in the organic part of 
soils, which is composed of the wrecks of vegetable and 
animal bodies. The marks of organization are generally 
absent, and new combinations are formed, but it all 
originated in life. 

The term inorganic, includes the solid rocks, the at- 
mosphere, water, in short every thing that has not been 
the seat or the product of life. 

If we take a sample of soil and expose it toa red heat, 
it blackens at first, and a portion is burned away; this is 
the organic part, and it is consequently composed of air 
as it becomes entirely wriform and disappears. 


Chemical analyses have shown that there are four kinds | 


of air which are thus given off, and which therefore con- 
stitute the principal material of all organized life. They 
are properly called gases, to distinguish them from the 
common term, air, which in itself applies to a compound 
of two gases forming our atmosphere. These four gases 
are named earbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen — 
Time will not allow their exhibition here. They are all 
colorless and invisible, and can only be known by their 
characteristic properties when brought in contact with 
other substances. 

The organic part of soils is present in very different 
proportions. Where it constitutes less than 
per cent., crops can scarcely be cultivated with profit.— 
f, on the other hand, it constitutes above 7) per cent., 
as is sometimes the case in peaty districts, an admixture 
of clay or other soil is necessary. 

The inorganie part of all soils was originally derived 
from the crumbling away and gradual decomposition of 
the rocks which form the crust of our globe. As the 
coinposition of these rocks varies, so of course will that 
of the soil which is formed from them. The chemical 
compounds produced in these decompositions, and those 
which originally existed in the rocks themselves, we can 


in many cases imitate, and can even produce them from | 


their clements. ‘This constitutes a great line of demar- 
katiou between organic and inorganic bodies. We can- 
not produce the former from their elements; we may de- 
termine those elements and may mix them in the proper 
proportions, but we cannot supply the mysterious vital 


principle, and they uniformly refuse to organize and grow | 


at our bidding. Life once begun, we can continue, and 
modify, and hasten its processes, but there our control 
encs. We cannot even Cause it to retrace its steps. We 
can by chemical processes change starch into sugar, and 
into alchohol ; we can tell the nature of the re- 
courpositions which take place, but we cannot reverse the 
process and make the alcohol again into sugar. Life and, 
with few exceptions, its products baffle our powers of 
creation. 

The inorganic part of the soil has also been subjected 
to chemical investigation, and has been found to contain 
a variety of substances. Examinations of fertile soils 


s ry 
sugar 


from all paris of the world, have shown that they con- 


tain appreciable quantities of eleven different bodies, the 
names of which are to be seen in the following table. To 
the first soil we will now direct our attention. 
tile without the addition of manure. 


In 1000 parts. Fertile with- Fertile with Very 

out manure. manure. barren 
Organic matter, 97 50 4) 
Siliea, 648 833 748 
Alumina, 57 51 91 
Lime, “59 18 4 
Magnesia, 8 8 l 
Oxide of iron, 61 30 81 

Oxide of Manganese, 1 3 trace. 

Potash, 2 trace. “ 
Soda, 4 saad sd 
Chlorine, 2 és “ 
Sulphurie acid, 2 1 “ 
Phosphoric acid, 4 2 “ 
Carbonic acid, 4) 4 “ 
Loss, 15 0 5 
1000 1000 L000 


The organic matter here amounts to about 1° per cent. 
The first substance is silica, of which the mineral com- 
monly known as quartz, isa tolerably pure form; flint 
and agate are other examples. Silica isa principal ingre- 
dient, of nearly all rocks, and hence is very largely pre- 
sent in soils, generally constituting from 30 to 70 per 
cent. of their weight. In some sandy soils there is as 
much as 90 percent. In its pure state it is white and 
hard, and insoluble in water. 

The second substance, alumina, is also very abundant. 
It is alumina which gives the stiffness to clays. T'ogeth- 
er with silica it forms the bulk of clay soils, existing in 
the stiffest pipe clays, to the extent of about 40 per cent. 
The above soil contains so little that it cannot be consid- 
ered at all clayey; it is rather a loam. 


half of a! 


It is fer- | 
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Lime is so well known that it requires no discription. 
and | It forms a large part of the rocks in many parts of the 


world, beds of limestone sometimes extending over many 
square miles. 

Magnesia is best known under the form of calcined 
| maguesia, or carbonote of magnesia, as sold by the apoth- 
lecaries. It is also very abundant. 
| magnesian, and on that occount produce sometimes un- 
when they are applied as manure. 


| expe cted results, 


Oxide of iron is the rust which is so often seen on iron | 


| implements after exposure to moisture. It is a combina- 
|tiou of the metal with oxygen, one of the gases before 
|mentioned. It is abundant in nearly all soils, and is a ne- 
| cessary constituent; butif presentin too large quantity, 
is injurious, or even fatal, to vegetable life. 

Oxide of manganese is less familiar. It is rather ex- 
tensively employed in the arts; is used for imparting a 
violet color to glass; in bleaching processes, &c. It i 


is 


not yet clear how far this substance is necessary, but the | 


fact of its usual presence in good soils indicates that it 
| serves some useful purpose. 

| Potash is usually seen in an impure form, as common 
pearlash. Lunar caustic is another impure form. When 
pure ithas a burning taste, a white color, and destroys 
the skin when 


It exists largely in common wood ashes, and in many 
rocks, particularly in all of the granites. 
| Soda, in one form, is now much used in washing.— 
When pure it exhibits almost precisely the properties of 
pure potash In combination with the next substance, 
chlorine, it forms common salt; and therefore in the wa- 
ters of the ocean, and in vast beds found under the earth’s 
surface, exists in immense quantities. 
Chlorine is a greenish gas, heavier than common. air, 

very suffocating, and in its gaseous form fatal beth to 
life aud combustion. Its odor is extremely penetrating. 
It may easily be produced by heating the commercial 
black oxide of manganese with common muriatic acid. 


oil of vitriol. Itis a heavy, oily looking liquid, very burn- 
ing and corrosive, destroying the flesh and skin almost 
immediately. It is seldom found except in combination 
| with some other substance. Plaster of Paris, or gypsum, 
for instance; is composed of lime and sulphuric acid. 
Phosphoric acid is produced when common loco-foco 
matches are burned. 
the burning of these matches are usually phosphoric acid, 
as phosphorus is the material generally employed to en- 
sure their ignition. Like sulphurie acid it is seldom 
found except in a state of combination. It does not oc- 
cur so frequently or so largely as the above acid, but in 
sufficient quantity to fulfil fanctions of a most important 
character in the phenomena of vegetation and nutrition. 
| Carbonic acidisa gas. It is colorless, and much heavi- 
‘er than common air, hence it sometimes collects in hol- 
lows, such as the bottoms of wells and deep cellars. It 
is sutloecating, and is the cause of the accidents so fre- 
quent insuch places. It is fatal to combustion, and hence 
its presence may always be detected by lowering a light- 
ed candle. If the candle remain burning at the bottom, 
no danger is to be apprehended. [It exists largely in com- 
bination with other substances. Our common limestones 
are nearly pure carbonates of lime, that is, combinations 
of carbonic acid and lime. It is included among the in- 
organic substances as forming a part of these inorganic 
carbonates. In the uir itis also distributed to the exteut 
of about the 1-2500th of ius bulk, and although in such 


tation; which indeed would not flourish without it. 
Ferrie anp Barren Sots. 


These substances now mentioned, are so few in num- 
ber that every farmer should endeavor to become familiar 
with their names; also, so far as possible, with their pro- 
| perties. 
ways found in a soil which will bear cropping for a series 
of years without manure. It is not by any means ne- 
cessary that the proportions should be exactly those given 
above. In appreciable quantities however, they must be 
present. Whether then we examine the fertile soils from 


own western prairies, we find the same eleven bodies. 


as the second inthe above table, we see that opposite 
some of the names there are blanks, or the word, trace. 
There is not a sufficient quantity of those substances to 
supply asuccession of crops. When these traces are ex- 
hausted, the vacancies must be filled up by the addition 
of manure before good crops can be obtained. 

In the third column is an example of a very barren 
soil. Here the blanks are much more numerous. 
iron however, incre:ses, and forms nearly a tenth of the 
entire weight. In such quantity it would probably aug- 
ment the natural infertility of the soil. i 
ment of sach a soil, unless with the advantage of pecu- 
liar facilities, would searcely repay the expense, because 
everything must be added. 

Nothing can be more clear than the reasons for fertili- 
ty or barrenuess, from the analyses in these three cases; 
if the situations of all soils were the same, no farther ex- 
planation would be necessary. But there are also vari- 
ous physical causes which may induce unproductiveness, 
even when an abundance of every substance mentioned 





Many limestones are | 


left in contact with it fora few moments. | 


Sulphuric acid is the scientific name for the ordinary 


The white fumes that rise during | 


seemingly small quantities, is of vast importance to vege- | 


Excepting manganese occasionally, they are al- | 


the banks of the Nile and the Ganges, or those of our | 


In a soil which is fertile only with regular manuring, | 


The, 


The improve- | 


above is present. If there be an excess of water, for in- 
stance, vegetation cannot flourish because there cannot 
be the necessary admission of air and warmth into the 
soil. When the superabundance of water is removed by 
drainage, a change at once ensues and the soil becomes 
productive. Clay when too stiff may be benefited by an 
admixture of sand, or sand when too abundant by an ad- 
mixture of clay. An addition of organic matter may al- 
| so be requisite. When however, the physical condition 
is what it should be, and a sufficiency of organic matter 
present; the productiveness of soils, climate being equal, 
depends on the presence or absence of these seemingly 
unimportant quantities of inorganic matter. The theory 
of remedies for barrenness therefore, is simple; the ques- 
tion remains, what is the most economical means of ap- 
plying these remedies. To go into this question atlength 
would be foreign to my present purpose; it will come up 
again incidentally in the course of my farther remarks. 

We now naturally ask, why is it that the presence of 
these eleven substances is requisite to fertility? In pur- 
suance of this inquiry, we are led to the examination of 
the plant. 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF PLANTS. 


Here too, we find an organic and an inorganic part.— 
If a piece of straw or wood be ignited, the larger portion 
burns and goes off in smeke or flame. There ts, howev- 
er, asmall quantity of ash uniformly left after all of 
the charcoal is burned away, which cannot be cissipated 
by heat. ‘This is the inorganic part of the plant. In the 
soil, the inorganic part is usually by far the largest, but 
in plants we find the reverse. In the seeds of our grain 
crops there is seldom more than four or five, and often 
not more than one per cent of ash. Some specimens of 
straw contain nearly 2) per cent, but these are rare.— 
Many forest trees have only the half of a per cent.— 
The organic part of the plant, therefore, greatly predom- 
| Inates. 
| ‘This organic part consists of the same four gases which 
constitute the organic part of the soil, carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogin and oxygen. ‘They unite in various proportions 
to make up the different sections, and to cause the differ- 
ent properties of plants. In some classes of organic bod- 
ies only three of them are present, nitrogen being want- 
ing. 

The endless variety of substances found in the vege- 
table kingdom, tasteless or pungent, inodorous or per- 
fumed, fragile and tender or tough and strong, colorless 
or clothed with every hue of beauty, are all resolved by 
chemical processes into two, three or four, invisible gas- 
es, Without color, without taste or smell. 


Plants derive their organic portion partly from the air, 
and partly from the soil. A large part of their carbon 
and oxygen is obtained from the air, by the absorption of 
carbonic acid through the pores of the leaves. Carbonic 
acid is a combination of oxygen and carbon; which, as I 
have already stated, is presentin the atmosphere to the 
extent of 1-2500th of its bulk. This seems a small quan- 
tity, but experience has shown that it is just enough.— 
In a confined atmosphere, where the amount of carbonic 
acid was increased, plants were found by De Saussure to 
grow better, so long as the light of the sun was upon 
them; when that was withdrawn, however, the addition 
was found injurious. ‘Thus we see the wisdom of the 
Creator in adapting the supply to the alternations of day 
and night; sufficient for the one and not too much for 
the other. 

The waving leaves of the plant or tree, with their 
| widely extended surfaces of minute pores, are intended 
to obtain the utmost possible supply of food from the 
passing winds. ‘These are thus a means of usefulness in 
the support of vegetation, constantly bringing new stores 
in contact with the expanded leaves. 

Did time permit, [ should indicate the sources from 
which carbonic acid is constantly derived, in sufficient 
quantities to prevent its exhaustion or diminution from 
the above proportion. This gas is absorbed by water in 
large quantity, and hence no inconsiderable amount finds 
its way with water into the plant through its roots. 

Water is composed of oxygen and hydrogen, and being 
| easily decomposed in the interior of* the plant, is capable 
of yielding to its wantsa supply of these gases. 

Nitrogen is probably derived wholly from the soil, in 
the form of certain compounds with hydrogen or oxy- 
gen. Ammonia is one of these compounds, and its im- 
portant influence on vegetation has been long known. 
| ‘The organic matter of the soil slowly decomposes, and 

undoubtedly furnishes to the plant a gradual supply of 
| the necessary gases in different forms of combination.— 
| How much is obtained in this way seems uncertain, and 
some high authorities have doubted the necessity of em- 
ploying organic manures. Such opinions are contrary to 
reason and experience, for both show that they are in 
many cases indispensable. 
| In the ash or inorganic part of plants we find, with 
the single exception of alumina, the presence of which 
| has not yet been clearly established, all of the substan- 
| ces which were invariably present in a very fertile soil. 
| This singular fact will be exemplified by the following 


| table, which gives what may be considered a near ap- 
;proach to the average composition of some common 
crops. 


Composition of ash from grain and root crops. 
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Per cent- Wheat Straw of Field Turnips Pota- | 

age of wheat beans toes. 
ee 23.72 12.44 33.56 39.89 55.75 
SOURji ss. soe 905 O16 10.60 10.86 186 
po “Seer 21 6.70 5.77 12.75 9.07 
Magnesia,..... 12.03 3.82 7-99 468 5.28 
Oxide of iron,.. 0.67 1.30 0.56 0.89 0.52 
Phosphoric acid, 49.81 3.07 3757 6.69 12.57 
Sulphuric acid,, O24 5.82 1.00 14.15 13.65 
Chlorine, ...... 1.09 0.7! 3.68 4.27 
Belisg os ctuc ks 1.17 65.38 1.15 75 4.23 
99.50 99.78 98.93 99.37 100.20! 


It will be observed that there is no manganese found in | 
these ashes. When present in plants it is always, so far | 
as my experience goes, in small quantity; in many clas- | 
ses it is entirely absent. 

With this occasional exception, the substances men- 
tioned in this table are the same as those found in the 
fertile soil. This is a most important fact, and opens at 
once not only a vast field for inquiry, but also explains 
many points that have long been obscare. 

The fertile soil then must always contain these sub- | 
stances, for the reason that they are needed to form the | 
plant. All of the inorganic part of the plant comes from 
the soil; the air cannot partially compensate for the pov- 
erty of the earth as it does in the organic part. Hence it 
is necessary that the soil be well supplied. 

We have seen that the ash left by plants is generally a | 
small proportion of their whole weight. When this small 
proportion is separated into the eight or ten substances of 
which it consists, the quantity of each becomes very 
small, and it was long supposed that the ash was an ac- 
cidental species of impurity. Itis now found that each 
plant has an ash of its own, agreeing in its general char- | 
acter under circumstances favorable to the crop. If the 
single substance lime, be wholly absent from the soil, 
scarcely any plants will grow upon it that are valuable 
for cultivation. 

ROTATION OF CROPS—MANURES. 

The above table shows decided differences in the com- | 
position of ashes from different crops, and thus leads us 
to another important fact. Wheat may refuse to grow | 
upon a certain soil, because it is deficient in some of the 
substances which thatcrop requires. At the same time 
the land may be perfectly capable of yielding an abun- | 
dant return of some crop chiefly requiring the substan- | 
ces which are really present. Wheat contains a very 
large quantity of phosphoric acid; several crops of this 
grain may, perhaps, be taken from a given soil in succes- 
sion, but at last the return becomes small, owing proba- 
bly to the exhaustion of this necessary substance. Lf, 
however, it is phosphoric acid alone that is in too small 
quantity, the land may still bear a heavy crop of turnips, | 
as they need comparatively little. 

This is the theory of all good rotations in cropping.— 
Manure is applied to the land for the first crop; then suc- 
ceeds a crop of a different character, and so on through 
three, four, or five years, according to the nature of the 
course pursued. ‘Thus in practice, the best farmers have 
learned to do that which theory now explains. So far 
as is practicable, different classes of plants should be in- 
troduced as often as possible. Continuing even in a good 
rotation for many years without change is not best; new 
crops of the same class should occasionally take the place 
of the old ones; thus turnips or beets might be substitu- 
ted for potatoes, barley for wheat, &c. here a partic- 
ular crop has been grown for a long series of years, it is 
often found that the land becomes tired of it, and only | 


produces good crops at longer intervals. In some districts | 
of Scotland there is land which is called clover-sick. On| 


| or fall off entirely. 


| nure does not produce so good crops as formerly. 


| ply of anything else. 


| ed crops. 








a want of silica. The stalks of potatoes, beans, and peas, 
which always require supports, contain much potash, but 
only four or five per cent of silica. This adaptation to the 
nature and wants of the plant does not cease here. The 
ash varies in quantity and quality at different heights of | 
the same stalk. The chaff and husk of many grains} 
contain more silica than any other part, and this seems to 
be for the reason that their office is to protect the grain| 
while it is yet young and tender. When it becomes suf- | 
ficiently hard to resist the influences of the atmosphere, | 


their office is fulfilled, and they ordinarily become loose | 








In considering this intimate connection between the 
soil and the plant, light is thrown upon many questions 
connected with special manuring. 





SPECIAL MANURES—USE OF LIME. 


Farm-yard manure, made up as it is chiefly from veg- 
etable materials, contains everything that is requisite to | 
the support of vegetation, and it may be thought unne- | 
cessary to apply anything else. But we will suppose a} 
given soil entirely deficient in lime, and that we wish to | 
grow a crop of wheat upon it. 
farm-yard manure is added. It contains lime of course, | 
but in ordinary cases not enough to supply the wants of | 
a heavy crop. It is true that the deficiency may be made | 


. é : | change is observed. 
up by adding an extra quantity of manure, but not so} 


economically as by four or five bushels of lime. 
The striking efficacy of lime as often shown on long 
cultivated soils, even where they have been well manured, | 
is to be explained on the same principles as in the above | 
instance, it supplies a special defect in the soil. By an} 
application of the same simple reasoning in a different | 
way, We may understand what are called the exhausting | 
effects of lime. The farmer finds that by the addition of | 
lime he increases, and in some cases doubles his crop.— | 
He is of course delighted, and after a few years applies it | 
again; the effect is perhaps again very decided. He} 


_ thinks that he has discovered a substitute for ordinary | 


mauure, and is much less bountiful in its application.— | 
After a time, however, lime begins to lose its power, the 
crops become poorer and poorer, and even farm-yard ma- 


He! 
now says that lime has ruined his soil, and in some parts | 
of England it has become a proverb, ‘‘that lime enriches | 
the fathers, but impoverishes the sons.” 
Let us not decide the question until we reason for a| 
moment upon the above mode of procedure. The land | 
at first was specially deficient in lime only, and its addi- | 
tion therefore caused the production of large crops, all of | 
the other necessary substances being present. The great 
increase of the crop would of course require an aug- | 
mented amount of these other substances also. There 
was at first an abundance, however, and all went on well. | 
After a time more lime was added, but only astinted sup- | 
The natural consequence was, | 

that eventually some of the other substances became ex- | 
hausted. ‘There was now enough lime, but no potash or 
soda; these are as necessary as the lime, and if they are 
absent the crops become scanty, and farther additions of 
lime do no good, it net being that which the land requires. 
The true policy woula have been not only to supply the 
lime, but to keep up tive stock of other substances now 
more necessary than ever before, because of the increas- 
Another property of lime is the decomposition | 
of the organic matter of the soil, thus bringing it into a! 
condition fitted for the uourishment of the plant. It! 
therefore also disappears with extraordinary rapidity, and 
unless fresh additions are made, this proves another inju- 


ter is small. | 


It does not follow from what I have said, that lime | 


The usual quantity of}; 


,almost too weak to support them. 


which gradually render even such bodies as these soluble, 
and fit to enter the roots of plants. 

Potash, soda, and carbonic acid, in conjunction with 
air and moisture, are supposed to be the chief agents in 
effecting these changes. They are not seen by our eyes 
it is true, but we know that they da h4ppen, for we find 
these insoluble substances in solution, and in the bodies 
of plants. That we fail to accomplish the same thing 
with the same means, does not disprove the fact, for we 
do not know the time requisite; nature often works slow- 
ly, and then counts years in her processes. 

We find ourselves utterly at a loss also, when we at- 
tempt to explain the selecting power which plants must 
at least in a degree possess. Two species of plants on 
the same soil, will contain the one ten and the other twen- 
ty per cent, of potash; another still will be almost desti- 
tute of potash, but abounding in lime or silica. 

All of the substances-I have named, and many more, 

are in solution in the soil, but only a part are permitted 
to enter the roots of the plants; or if they all enter to- 
gether, some are afterward rejected. 
Even in the interior of the plant we find new discrim- 
inating powers; as we travel up the stalk of wheat for 
instance, we find much silica, and scarcely any phospho- 
ric acid; but when we enter the grain an instantaneous 
The silica has almost entirely disap- 
peared, and in its place is phosphoric acid. ‘These unseen 
transformations and replacements are not only mysteri- 
ous, but when the reasons for them are known, are very 
beautiful. We cannot comprehend their cause, bat we 
shall in a short time perceive why they take place. 

As a preliminary to this we must now pass on another 
step—to THE ANIMAL. For the sustenance, the comfort, 
and the pleasure of the animal, these laws whose opera- 
tious we have thus far trace |, seem to have been institu- 
ted. It would then, even before examination, appear 
probable, that in their farther action they might have some 
direct connection with the animal economy. 

(Concluded in next number., 





The Heaith of Farmers. 

At one of the Agricultural meetings recently held in 
the State House at Boston, the subject for discussion was 
“The influence of Agriculture on Health.” We extract 
the following from the Boston Cultivator: 

Doctor Jarvis, of Dorchester, (author of a popular 
work on physiology,: opened the discussion. He said 
that all were interested in this subject. People in the city 
depending on the farmer for their support, were interest- 
ed in his health and success. He is healthy for reasons 
that are very obvious. The farmer takes exercise in the 
open air. In his great variety of work, ploughing, mow- 


| ing, raking, hoeing, lifting, carrying, &c. &e., he brings 


into exercise every muscle of hisbody. His appetite and 
digestion are good, and his sleep is welcome and refresh- 
ing. All the morbid matter of the system is thrown off, 
and it is renovated by a fresh snpply of matter, giving 
health and strength. Sailors exercise thoroughly only 
the arms, hands and fingers, and these become strong and 
firm, while their legs that are exercised bat little become 
The arms of the 
blacksmith, from much exercise, become strong and mus- 
cular. The farmer is comparatively free from anxiety, 
while the merchant is frequently hazarding his whole pro- 
perty, and an adverse turn may send him to the poor 
house. The farmer always succeeds in some of his crops 
at least, sohe always has enough. Let what will happen, 


; i : : | he has the meat, the milk and the bread of his own pro- 
| rious effect in cases where the quantity of organic mat- | 
| 


duction. He always has eneugh for a comfortable sub- 
sistence; as to profits there may be some uncertainty.— 
Yet everything is not bright on the farmer’s side. 


4 , : Fr He 
this land clover was formerly grown once in every rota-| must always be beneficial, for it is often the case that the | may be out in storms and cold, and thus exposed to dis- 


tion; now it is found practicable to introduce it only at! soil over large districts already abounds in this substance. | sa 


every second rotation. 


| A fresh addition on such soils does no good. This ex-| 


He has a great deal of hard labor to perform. He 
does too much. He labors from sun to sun. 


: ‘ur Pst tele Ten hours 

It has always been a subject of wonder, that one or) plains many discordant opinions respecting its application. | per day is enough to work, and a farmer that labors only 
two hundred pounds per acre of some inorganic manure, | The rock of one geological formation may contain lime, | this length of time will perform more from his birth to 
should produce in many cases such marked effect. When and that of another none at all; the soils formed from | his grave than he who labors to excess iu early manhood, 


we consider, however, that 6) bushels of wheat only car- 
ry away from the soil about 129 Ibs. of ash in all, this ef- | 
fect is explained. The 120 lbs. of ash would contain a- | 
bout 60 lbs. of phosphoric acid; this would be more than 


| such rocks will differ in the same degree. 


These facts should be remembered in the application of | 
all special manures. Were they so remembered, many | 


or from 15 to 30 years of age. Our farmers begin to fail 
at 50 years of age, and put the hard labor on the younger 
men. Some failat 45. From this age or 50 they decline 


i 140 | of the conflicting statements now so prevalent would be till 70 when they are good for nothing. But let them 
restored by five or six bushels of bone dust, bones being | f r t * 


chiefly composed of a combination of phosphoric acid | 
with lime. In adding such small quantities to the soil, | 
it is difficult to ensure an equable diffusion, so that each | 
plant may find a supply within the reach of its roots.—| 
On this account it is necessary to add more than the ex- 
act quantity requisite for the crop, and generally best to | 
mix with charred peat, ashes, or vegetable mould. 

The straw of wheat contains from 10 to 16 per cent. of ; 
ash, and sometimes even more. This ash, as will be seen | 
by the table, is very differently composed from that of | 
the grain. There is much less potash, very little phos- | 
phoric acid, and an increase of lime and sulphuric acid. 
The silica, from one per cent in the grain, has become 
much more than half of the whole. It is supposed that 
the principal use of this substance is to give hardness and 
stiffness to the straw, so that it may support the weight 
of the ear. I have examined a specimen of oat straw 
from a field where difficulty was always experienced with 
the grain crop, because the straw could not be made to 
stand. My analysis showed that this defect arose from 








fit is to be expected from the use of common salt, for the | 
soil there in all ordinary cases, is already well supplied 
by the spray borne inland from the sea. 

A range of hills in the town of Farmington, Connecti- 
cut, is composed almost entirely of a rock called by min-| 
eralogists a greenstone, or basalt. This overlies alinost 
the whole country, but in several places on the hill sides, 
a species of red crumbling slate appears. Wheu sulphate 
of lime, (plaster) is applied to the soil formed from the 
basalt, no perceptible effect is produced; buat on that form- 
ed from the slate, the improvement is visible at a great 
distance. ‘! his difference, otherwise so anomalous, is at 
once explained when we know that the basalt and the 
slate vary much in their composition, one containing 
much lime, and the other scarcely a trace. 

Many of the inorganic substances which have now oc- 
cupied our attention, are as [ have stated, insoluble in 
pure water. Silica is almost insoluble in the stongest 
acids. There are, however, slow processes of decompo- 
sition constantly going on within the bosom of the earth, 








,at once explained. Near the sea, for instance, little bene- | work in moderation, and they would still be strong and 


efficient at 70 years of age. Farmers while young are 
anxious to provide for old age, and by excessive labor 
they create a necessity for such provision, whereas as if 
they labored moderately while young they would have 
strength to support them when old. l'armers cat too 
much heavy food, and salt provisions. Among the pre- 
miums at cattle shows, one should be given for the best 
loaf of brown bread. Good bread is important to health. 
Some farmers drink too much coffee, which is very inju- 
rious. Some eat everything that is convenient, not con- 
sidering what is most wholesome. He knew a farmer 
that took excellent care of his stock; he fed some with a 
view to labor, others for milk and others for the purpose 
of fatting them. His system was good. He was a nice 
observer. But he neglected himself. He said that he 
could not work afternoons, and on Mondays he could not 
work atall. He felt a weakness and sinking at the stom- 
ach. On inquiry as to his living, he found that he ate 
Indian bread for dinner. and on Mondays he ate Indian 
pudding in addition. He advised him to use white bread 
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which he did, and was then healthy and strong. Farm- | 
ers were often inconsiderate as to the location of their | 
dwellings. ‘They were very particular as to their barns, 
but their dwelling houses might be near low lands and | 
stagnant water. In making their compost heaps, they | 
were careful about saving manure, but it might be so lo- | 
cated that the effluvia from it might be carried to the | 
house, regardless of their influence on the health of the 
family. 


| 


Mr. Bareuam: At present there exists a depression in 
the Wool Market, the primary cause of which may be 
traced to the recent pecuniary revulsion in Europe, com- | 
pelling foreign manufacturers to throw an immense | 
amount of cloths on the American market, with orders to 
their agents to dispose of them at any sacrifice. The 
effect could not but be disastrous to American manufac- | 

‘turers; but they have bravely met the storm, and it is | 
now believed by the most sagacious to be over ; and 
hereafter the competition from abroad will be unworthy 
of note. But manufacturers will insist that the loss they 
have sustained should come from the pockets of the 
wool growers out of his coming clip. Is this fair? are 
we to be insurers for the manufacturer? In every branch 
of business there will be seasons of loss, or perhaps of 
moderate profit. This seems to be peculiarly the case 
with the farmer, from bad or indifferent, and sometimes 
no crop at all. Who are we to appeal to to make up our 
losses? We “take it as we can catch it,’’ and so must it 
be with those who manufacture our products. They 
must look out for No 1,and we the same. 

Now there is no cause whatever for us to dispose of our 
wool at less prices than last year; on the contrary, the 
disturbed political state of Europe will diminish manu- 
facturers of all kinds (except powder and shot) and con- 
sequently the American manufacturer will have far less 
competition to meet. The most shrewd and intelligent 
business men predict a large advance on woollen cloths 
before the first of October next: I have no doubt of it, 
for it is as inevitable as it would be if flour was selling at 
three dollars a barrel in the New York market. It be- 
hooves, therefore, the wool grower to keep his “eyes 
skinned.” There will be the hang-back-game played, and 
all sorts of stories trumpt up; but we have only to play 
‘hang-back’ too, to obtain the fair thing. This is right, 
for we cannot afford to grow wool at less prices than last 
year. Ought we to sell our products at less than cost? 
Not if we can help ourselves, and that we can do in re- 
lation to wool, for there is not enough of the old clip to 
satisfy manufacturers beyond the middle of July. 

There is to be a regular set-to at your State as soon as 
the clip is off. Wool dealers and manufacturers are de- 


| in circumference. 


}autumnu (when it is in season) as specimens. 





termined to make the Buckeye State lead off atlow rates 
with a view to effect the market in this, the Empire State. 
But we are up to their arts here, and the object of this is 
to apprise my brother wool growers of what I have heard, 
and to caution them aguinst early sales. Let us pickle our 
wool till October next, and thereby save a sacrifice of 25 
percent. ‘This is the kind advice of a 
New York Woot Grower. 
May, 1848. 


Salting Potatoes=--That “big Apple Tree.” 











Frrenp Batenam :—The object of this brief commu- 
nication is, to furnish you and your readers with another 
fact, the result of an experiment of mine. It may lead 
to experiments by others that will result in the discovery 
of the true ciuse of “potato rot,”’ etc. 

In the latter part of last September, I dug about twen- 
ty bushels of most beautiful meshanock potatoes. A Jer- 
seyman, an old salt, had previously detailed to me the 
method adopted by persons residing on the Atlantic sea- 
coast, in the southern Stages, to preserve their sweet po- 
tatoes for winter use: namely, by immersing them in 
sea water. 

As a few of my potatoes were affected with the black 
rot, I determined on an experiment for their preservation. 
I caused a large tub to be filled with water completely 
saturated with salt ; and, after washing the potatoes clean 
in a brook that ran hard by, about one half of them were 
immersed in the brine and then laid ina clean place to 
dry. I then removed them all toa dry cellar; putting 
those that were “salied’’ by themselves. 

Passing my cellar door in three or four days afterwards, 
I observed a most intolerable stench. Upon examina- 
tion | found it proceeded from my salted potatoes, that 
had become in that short time, a complete mass of vege- 
table putrefaction ; while the others remained perfectly 
sound, and continued so through the winter. 

So you will see, Mr. Editor, that my faith now in salt 
asa preventive of potato rot is not of that kind that re- 
moves mountains. Query: Would not those lands that 
contain the least salts, produce potatoes less likely to be 
affected by the “rot,” than others? {Lands in this coun- 
try do not contain common salt or any thing producing 
like effects. The cause of failure in the case described 
was using too much salt—the brine was doubtless so strong 
as ; destroy the vitality of the outside of the potatoes.— 
ED. 
The growing wheat crop in “Old Miami,” looks very 
— Fruit, especially apples, threaten to be very abun- 

nt. 








OHI 

By the way, that appletree of mine ; referred to in my | 
former communication, as being seven feet in diameter ! 
I suppose your readers thought was a “whapper.”” _ And 
in truth the statement was. I either said circumference 
instead of diameter, or meant to; aud the mistake was 
either a slip of my pen or the fault of your compositor. 

[have just measured it. The following is the result : 
Circumference two feet from the ground, seven feet | 
seven inches. Diameter of crown or top, fifty-four feet; | 
or something near one hundred and sixty-five feet (165) | 
Fruit large and very yellow—tart, 
and much in favor in my family. Variety by me un- 
known. If opportunity offers, I will send you a few in 
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The Weather and the Crops. 
The weather has been quite wet during the past month 


in this part of the State ; and cool also, with the excep- 
tion of afew days. The frequent rains caused much de- 
lav and and trouble in planting corn, so that this crop is 
very backward, or if planted early the ground is quite 
foul with weeds and grass, it being too wet for cultiva- 
tion. In some parts, as in Muskingum county, we no- 
ticed while passing through, recent rains have been so 
heavy as to completely wash out the young corn on the 
| slopes of hills, and bury that in the hollows—thus ma- 
tespectfully, king it necessary to replant many whole fields. There is 
D. H. Morris. 


| now an appearance of settled fine weather, and corn may 
of, Miami Ca, O., Say 28, 1648. | yet be planted with success should the season prove fa- 


vorable. 


Beth 





The Wheat Crop, everywhere, as far as we have seen 
| or can learn, continues to present the most favorable ap- 
pearance. Indeed it is the unanimous declaration of ev- 
ery one, that the wheat crop throughout the Union nev- 
er looked better on the Ist of June. 


| it will prove a very bountiful crop. 


If it escapes the rust 
Grass and Oats also 
| promise very abundantly—the rains and cool weather 
| being favorable for these. 


Cuttivator TeetH.—We take pleasure in calling the 
| attention of our readers to the advertisement of Rogers’ 
| Steel cultivator teeth. These teeth have been much 
used and highly approved by a large number of the best 
| farmers in New York for several years past, and we are 

Home Acain:—As intimated in our last, we have been | glad to see them introduced into Ohio. A supply will 
absent for the past two weeks, on a visit to friends at be found at the iron store of Messrs. Gill on Broad st. in 
Philadelphia, &e. We did not reach home until the day this city. Farmers will do well to call and see them. 
our paper should go to press, and this number is conse- ; S ; 
quently a day or two behind its time. Having left copy) STRAWBERRIES AND Cream.—We got home just in time 
in the hands of the printers before our departure, suffi- | —bad a glorious feast at Burr’s next day! Season not 
cient to fill the paper, we are compelled to defer several Very good, though—only half acrop. Mr. Burr supplies 
communications that have been sent in, and answers to| families in town at fair prices—orders received at his 
sundry inquiries. We are also obliged to defer sundry store. 
notes on matters and things, taken during our trip east. | 
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Tue Lapres of the Second Presbyterian Church and 

The foregoing will be sufficient apology for the lack of congregation, are to have a public Strawberry Party, 
variety in this number of our paper. We think however| (with music and other accompaniments,) on Tuesday 
that farmers who read it through, will agree with usin! evening next, June 6th, in the large Hall in Statesman 
the opinion that it is one of the most valuable numbers | puilding, over our office. Of course every body in town 
| we have issued. ‘The address of Pror. Norvon is pure will be there—except those who cannot raise the dimes. 





| gold, and should be read and studied by every farmer who 
| seeks to understand his business ; for the time has come 
when some knowledge of Agricultural chemistry is in- 
dispensible to an intelligent practice of farming. We de- 
sign this address to prepare the minds of our readers for | 
several important articles in which the principles of sci- 
ence are applied to practice. 

Dairy Farmers, will, we think to derive much valuable 
instruction from the able report on this subject contained 
in this paper. We expect to visit afew of the great dai- 
ry farming counties of this state, during the latter part 
of the present month. Our “ better half” is now rusti- 
cating somewhere in “ cheesedom.”’ 


Woot Markets.—The communication on this subject 
given in another column, is worthy the attention of 
sheep fermers in Ohio. The writer is a very extensive 
and intelligent wool grower of central N. Y. 


“Cuear Houses.’’—A friend who has had some expe- 
rience in building, informs us that there is an error or 
two in the article (from the Albany Cultivator) publish- 
ed in our paper of May Ist on building cheap houses. 
In the estimate of expenses the amount set down for 
plastering is quite too low. He thinks some other items 
are also under-estimated—although the plan is a very good 
and economical one. We should be much pleased if 
some master builder would correct the estimates for us, | 
and adapt them to the prices of labor and materials in 
this region. 

Dr. Kirr_anp was present at the medical convention | 
in this city acouple of weeks since, having lately recov- 
ered from severe illness. He left with usa beautiful spe- 
ciman of the Red Canada or “Nonsuch” apple which is 
gaining such high repute on the Reserve, aud in other | 
parts where known. It is truly a most desirable apple. 
We took the specimen with us to Philadelphia and show- | 


ed it to several horticultnrist, but they were not acquaint- 
ed with the variety. 


From the Trans, N. Y. State Ag. Society. 


DAIRY FARMING, 


Report on Cheese Dairies---Manufacture of 
Cheese, &c. 

The manufacture of cheese both for the domestic and 
foreign markets, is increasing rapidly in this State, and is 
becoming a source of wealth to our farmers, and adds 
much to the income from our internal channels of com- 
munication. The importance then of securing the lar- 
gest yield, and a superior article for market, is apparent. 
k'rom all the means of information which has reached the 
committee, they are satisfied that an improvement is ma- 
king in each of these particulars, though slowly. 

First in importance in the management of a dairy, af- 
ter the necessary buildings are prepared, which should be 
of such dimensions as to afford room for all the opera- 
tions without inconvenience, is cleanliness in every thing 
connected with it. ‘ Cleanliness may be said to be not 
ouly necessary in dairy husbandry, but to be the founda- 
tion of it, and the most indispensable part of good man- 
agement. A farmer may be in possession of the most 
valuable breed of cows, and these may be fed on the 
richest pastures, but unless cleanliness prevail in the dai- 
ry, his butter or his cheese will never stand high in gen- 
eral estimation.” 

The increasing importance of the dairy interest de- 
mands from this Society all the encouragement they can 
give to this branch of agricultural industry. From our 
location, and the peculiar adaptation of most of our 
State to the raising of stock and for dairy purposes, it is 
becoming a question of deep interest to our farmers, in 
what manner their farms shall be cultivated. The great 
emporium of our own State, and the numerous towns in 
New-England, studded with manufactories, are opening 
increasing markets for our beef, butter and cheese, and 
the experience of the last few years has abundantly 
proved, that the farms devoted to the dairy have yielded 
a larger return, than any other, when they have been 
managed with care and economy. * * * * 


The selection of cows best suited to the dairy must be 
attended to, if success is expected. Experience has 
proved that the milk of some cows has a much thicker 
consistence and richer quality than others, and he that 
would be successful in securing a large yield from his 
dairy, must give attention to this ; and when he has sue- 
ceeded in obtaining cows suited to his purpose, care 
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should be taken to breed from these, so as to continue | 
the same superiority in his stock. 

in relation to the selection of cows for the dairy, the 
description given by Mr. Youatt in his ‘Treatise on Cat- 
tle, may be useful, and the same points substantially are 
given in various other treatises as regards cows suited to 
the dairy. 

«| he milch cow should have a long, thin head, witha 
brisk but placid eye, be thin and hollow in the neck, nar- | 
row in the breast and point of the shoulder, and alto- 
gether light in the fore quarter, but wide in the loins, 
with little dew lap, and neither too full fleshed along the 
chine, nor showing in any part an indication to put on 
much fat. The udder should especially be large, round 
and full, with the milk veins protruding, yet thin skinned, 
but not hanging loose or tending very far behind. The 
teats should also stand square, all pointing out at equal 
distances, and of the same size; and although neither 


very large nor thick towards the udder, yet long and ta- | 


pering toa point. A cow with a large head, and high 
back bone, a small udder and teats, and drawn up in the 
belly, will, beyond all doubt, be found a bad milker. 

* Besides these qualifications, a great point to be con- 
sidered is the temper ; for kindly cows will not only give 
far less trouble in their management than those of an 
unruly disposition, but are commonly observed to have 
a more copious flow Sof milk, as well as to part with it 
more readily.”” 

Experiments should be made by those who are engaged | 
in the dairy business, as to the value of their cows for 
dairy purposes. Let them be fed with the same food, 
measure its quantity, as well as that of the milk from 
each, and when used separately, it will be no difficult 
matter to determine which is the most profitable. This 
is all important to success in this business. 

In regard to the management of cows, we select from 
British Husbandry, vol. 2d, page 399, some suggestions 
that are worthy of consideration : 

“* Experience has very decidedly shown, that no food 
is comparable to that of good natural pasture for milch 
cows; for not only does it yield a greater quantity of 
milk, but the flavor of grass butter may always be dis- 
tinguished by its superior richness and delicacy from that 
which has been made from milk produced from soiling in 
the house, and its quality may be injuriously affected 
even by the application of manure to the land. Com- 
mon salt given in moderate quantities to cows, increases 
the quantity and improves the quality of the milk. 
Milch cows should at all times be maintained not only in 
good condition, but in what may be termed a “ milky 
habit,’’ and for this purpose during winter, roots or grain 
should be given, so as to prepare them well for the open- 
ing of the pastures.” 

“The act of milking is one that requires great caution; 
for if it be not carefully and properly done, the quantity 
will be considerably diminished, and the quality also will 
be inferior, as not only is the first of the milk the poor- 
est, but it gradually becomes richer, until the last drain- 
ings of the udder, or what is commonly termed the 
‘strippings.’ It should therefore be thoroughly drawn 
from the cow, both to secure this latter portion and to 
ensure the continuance of the usual supply; for if any 
be allowed to remain in the udder, she yieldsa less quan- 
tity at the next milking—a fact which has been accoun- | 
tea for by supposing that the portion left in the udder is 
absorbed into the system, and that nature generates no 
more than to supply the waste of what has been taken 
away. The greatest care therefore should be paid, to 
have them clean milked. They should also be treated 
with great gentleness, and soothed by mild usage, espe- 
cially when young and ticklish, for they never let their | 
milk down pleasantly to a person whom they dread or | 
dislike. If the paps are sore or tender, they ought to be 
fomented with warm water before milking, and, indeed, 
if the operation of milking be nicely performed, they | 
should each time be clean washed, but this, we are sorry 
to say, is too often neglected. 

“The choice of those who perforin the duties of the 
dairy should never be entrasted but to persons in whose 
unremitting care and gentleness the utmost confidence 
can be reposed. All its operations should be conducted 
with the most punctual regularity, and with such ex- 
treme cleanliness that no speck or taint shall be discov- 
erable either about the interior of the house or the uten- 
sils. Throughout Ireland, Scotland and the north of 
England, it is invariably left to women, and were men 
to be employed they would consider themselves degraded; 
but in the southern counties, great hulking fellows ma 
be seen seated at the udder, and handling the teats wi 
their huge fists, as if they had the delicate fingers of a 
girl. Females are in every way competent to the work, 
to which they are better suited by their delicacy and 
tenderness than men; it is, indeed, a truly feminine em- 
ployment, and to their hands it should be left. 

“ The nature of the land, the oldness of the pasture, 
the age of the stock, and the state of the season, have 
each a separate influence upon the quantity and quality 
ef the milk; thus the milk given by cows in autumn and 
winter is decidedly richer than that produced in spring 
and summer, and yields the greatest quantity of butter 
in those months, with the least cheese; and therefore, no 
general average can be made with such accuracy as to 
merit confidence. The same remark will apply with | 


| pleasant taste or smell than milk or cream. The site 





even greater force to the produce of butter and cheese; | duet of our own State, was, 


for, besides these circumstances, cows even of the same | 
breed yield a different amount from equal quantities of | 
milk. Generally speaking, a fair annual product of ei- | 
ther from each cow in good condition, may be consider- | 
ed as about 160 to 180 Ibs. of butter ef superior quality, | 
and 350 to 400 Ibs. of whole milk cheese, with a small | 
quantity of whey butter.” 

“On proper attention to the construction of the dairy 
house, materially depends the perfect manufacture of | 
cheese and butter, and nothing should be spared in ren- | 
dering it as complete in accommodation as the nature and 
size of the farm will admit. ‘The apartments which are 
peculiarly appropriate to dairy husbandry are, one for 
milk, another for scalding, pressing and salting cheese, 
and a third for the implements, and a store room, in 
cheese dairies, which may be placed under the roof. The 
building should be apart, (though convenient to the farm | 
yard,) from any immediate contact with the odor of the | 
farm-yard or other impurity, as well as from any pond of 
stagnant water, as nothing more readily acquires an un- 


should be such as to be as little as possible affected by 
extremes of heat or cold,asa uniform temperature is 
all-important. The floors should be raised a few inches 
above the level of the outer ground, with slanting gutters 
to carry off the water used in washing, which is fre- 
quently done, both for cleanliness and coolness. On this 
it should be observed, that every particle of milk that 
happens to be spilled on the floor should be carefully 
washed off, or its sourness will impart an unpleasant odor, 
which will infect the entire house ; and it is extremely 
material that the building should be kept as dry as possi- 
ble, as damp is also highly prejudicial to the operations of 
the dairy. 

“ The utensils of the dairy are familiar to all engaged 
in the business. ‘The form of these utensils, is matter of 
secondary importance, in comparison with that of ezx- 
treme cleanliness, which is the chief requisite in all the 
operations cf the dairy; and those vessels which can be 
the most easily cleansed, are the best to be employed. 
The dairy maid should be a careful, cleanly person, and 
the floor of the dairy should be kept dry, for water 
thrown down in hot weather will assuredly raise again in 
steam, and affect the milk with its humidity. The ves- 
sels used for holding the mi'k, and all the dairy utensils, 
after being first washed thouroughly clean, should then 
be rinsed a first and second time with sweet milk: “a 
cruet, washed ever so clean with water, will cause vine- 
gar to become dreggy, but if rinsed with a little of the 
same, will always appear limpid and clear.”’ 

“The main point is the superintendance of the dairy; 
for unless that can be confided to the mistress of the fam- 
ily, and she be in every respect competent to conduct it 
with judgment, regularity, and that persevering industry 
which is actuated by motives of self-interest, it will be 
only rarely found to afford any material profit. ‘The ma- 
king of butter and of cheese are also essentially differ- 
ent; for although every dairywoman ought to be well 
acquainted with the former, yet, excepting in the United 
Kingdom and in Holland, no two districts in any other 
part of Europe manufacture cheese of a similar flavor. 

‘his extraordinary difference has been attributed to the 
nature of the pasture on which the cows are fed; and 
this, doubtless, must have some effect, for experiments 
have been made by experienced persons brought from 
places where they have regularly lived, and well acquain- 
ted with the mode of making the peculiar quality there 
known, and yet when moved to another spot, they have 
not succeeded.” 

. - * * * * * * 

The committee take pleasure in referring to the state- 
ments accompanying this report, made by Alonzo L. Fish 
of Herkimer county; in which many very interesting 
experiments are detailed, and many important directions 
are given as to the manner of preparing cheese for for- 
eign markets, which cannot prove otherwise than valua- 
ble to the dairy interests of ovr State. Mr. Fish is enti- 
tled to great credit for the researches and investigations 
which he has made, and it is hoped he will continue them 
during the year and report the result to the society. The 
plan suggested for a dairy book, possesses many valuable 
requisites worthy of attention, and if generally adopted, 
will tend much to increase the quantity of superior 
cheese. Mr. Fish, in the opinion of the committee, is 
justly entitled to the special premium of $50. 

Mr. Newbury Bronson of Warsaw, Wyoming county, 
who received the first premium for his dairy last year, 
presented a statement this year. ‘There are no very ma- 
terial facts stated in the present report of Mr. t ronson, 
different from those which were contained in the report 
of last year. The committee recommended a premium 
of $20. 

The manufacturing of cheese in our State is rapidly 
increasing, and the demand for foreign markets contin- 
ues also to increase. If our dairymen give attention to 
the preparation of cheese for export, there can be little 
doubt, that the demand will equal the supply for a long 
time to come. Already the American cheese has almost 
entirely superseded in the English market all other for- 
eign cheese, and it will soon affect materially the price of 
English cheese. 


* 





The amount shipped on the canal, in 1847, the pro- 


15,983 tons, exceeding that 
of 1846, 566 tons. The quantity of cheese from out of 
the State, in 1847, was 4,056 tons. The value of cheese 
received at tide water, the product of our own State, at 
seven cents per pound, which is the average price as esti- 
mated by the Canal Beard, will be $2,237,620. ‘To this 
is to be added the cheese consumed in the interior of the 
State, as well as that which reaches the market from the 
landings on the North River, and the value of the cheese 
manufactured in the State probably exceeds $8,000,000. 

It cannot be disguised that much of the cheese which 
is sent to market is of inferior quality, and it is of the 
first importance that its quality should be improved. 
There are many causes which tend to the production of 
an inferior article, but there are no insurmountable diffi- 
culties in the way of manufacturing such an article, ex- 
cept it may be in some localities, where, from the nature 
of the soil and water, it may be difficult to make a supe- 
rior article, particularly of that description suited to for- 
eign markets. Mr. Bronson gives the following, as cau- 
ses producing bad cheese: *‘ Unclean and sour milk ves- 
sels; bad rennet; sour milk; too much salt, or insuffi- 
ciently mixed; too slight pressing; neglect of cheese after 
it is made.’’ The experiments of Mr. Fish show the 
various causes which contribute to the deterioration of 
cheese, and we would especially call attention to his sug- 
gestions, and urge upon dairymen the importance of 
making experiments themselves. Unless this is done, it 
is in vain to expect that our cheese will be materially 
improved. 

It is doubtless true, that even our best cairymen have 
much yet to learn, before they will attain perfection. It 
is encouraging, however, to be assured that continual ef- 
forts are making, to improve in this highly important 
branch of agriculture—and from the well-known energy 
of our people, we are satisfied there will be no relaxation, 
until complete success shall crown their efforts. 

The committee would urge upon our dairymen, to 
compete for the premiums offered by the society for the 
best managed dairies. The investigation required, will 
prove useful to themselves, as well as beneficial to others. 
Every experiment made, whether successful or otherwise 
will prove advantageous. If successful, many will be 
led to adopt it, and thus increase the value of the article 
manufactured; if otherwise, all who hear of it, will take 
the precaution to avoid a practice which has proved inju- 
rious. By communicating freely and fully, the resuits 
of their experience, farmers can best benefit their profes- 
sion, and thus have the assurance of contributing to the 
advancement of one of the most important interests in 
our country. 

B. P. Jounson, 
Tuomas Buren, 
Committee. 
EXPERIMENTS IN THE MANAGEMENT oF Cuerse Dairies, 
AND MANuFAcTURE OF CHEESE. 


BY ALONZO L. FISH. 


B. P. Johnson, Esq., Sec. 


Dear Sin—At your earnest solicitation, I have attempt- 
ed to give a condensed account of my observations und 
experiments in cheesemaking for several years past; in 
which I cannot be as brief as may be desired, and allude 
to the variety of circumstances which have a bearing up- 
on the intricate science of cheese-making. 

Having been personally engaged in 1¢45, in some six- 
ty dairies, which were located in thirteen towns, and four 
counties, and more or less in the sarme manner the past 
two years, I have observed a marked diiference in the ca- 
pacity of soils for producing herbage. under different 
modes of culture, and the various conditions and treat- 
ment of cows, affecting their capacity for milk, both as 
regards quality and quantity. The inconvenient and im- 
proper fixtures, in many instances, for making and curing 
cheese, which are to be found, all unite in convincing 
me, that any set rules for making cheese would not be 
practicable, even with the most proficient cheese-maker; 
because, 

In the first place, milk isa very sensitive fluid, and lia- 
ble to be varied in quality by impure water, damp and 
unventilated stables, change of diet, excess of feeding, 
excitement of temper, irregular milking, salting, &c., 
which destroy its susceptibility to produce like practice. 

2d. Cheese, when pressed and exposed ina curing pro- 
cess, is no less sensitive, and equally liable to be varied in 
texture and flavor, by size of cheese, exposure to excess 
of heat, bad air, &c., the effect of which I shall hereafter 
notice. There are, however, leading principles which 
form the basis of operations, and should be closely ad- 
hered to in all cases, in the process of manufacturing 
cheese. Salt, rennet, heat and pressure, are the principal 
agents used in converting milk into cheese, the flavor and 
texture of which is determined by their proportionate 
use. Their proportion is varied by different dairymen, 
according to their notions of propriety, as best adapted to 
their fixtures, experience, &c. Hence arise the great in- 
equalities in dairies, in the same neighborhood, and even 
in the same dairy-rooms may be found as many different 
qualities of cheese as there are of fruit in an apple or- 
chard. Some of these are matured at an early period, 
while others mature later, and are unsuited to the same 
market. 

Much of the cheese being contracted for before it is 




















made, (in the early part of wae season) ‘both mer and | 


mé ake r are liable to be disappointed in the cheese being | 
suited to the market for which it is designed, destroying 
the confidence of purchasers, and injurious to the ‘best 
interests of the dairymun. It is therefore ne cessury, that 
makers should have sufficient knowledge of the science 
to determine the result of their practice, which cannot 
be learned from verbal instruction. It is by practical ex- 
perience and close observation only, that the maker can 
learn to adapt his practice to the frequeut and extreme 
changes to which our climate is subject, varying the 
quality of the milk, and materially affecting cheese in 
process of curing. 

I will suggest a plan, (in the following table, of keep- 
ing a dairybook, or memorandum of each day’s practice, 
which I have adopted in my dairy for several years past, 
and which has greatly enabled me to investigate the sci- 
ence of cheese-making, being a table illustrating the ex- 
periments made by me the past season: 
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ebt of cheese per gailou of milk in 
ge per day per cow. 2j ibs. Shrinkage in 60 
davs tens Cows kept to hay, with whey end two quarts of 
provender, sour'd in slop tor each cow. j 

Cured quick and tainted. 

Leaked oi at ninety days old. 

Average weight of cheese per gallon of milk in May one pound 
anda sixteenth, Average per day per cow, with the feed as in 
April, three and aforticth pounds. Till May 15,turned to grass 
Shrinkage in 60 days 9 per cent. 

Average weight per gallos, in June, one pound and a thirtieth 
Average per day per cow 3} lbs. Fed uo grainin June. ‘Turned 
into fresh feed June te. 

Commenced feeding sowed corn the 15. 
per ga!. one pound and a seventeenth. 
day. Fed no grain. 

Average weig! 
Average per cow, 

(ict 1. “© vig) me aced feeding apples raw. On feeding plentiful- 
ty, miik was rank flavored, with increase of quantity, the curd 
tough and cor lined to huff ‘Taking apples from 
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them, and feeding short 








ples again, the same effects were perceived: and I have noticed the 
ame sults tor several vears on feedme volenty of raw ar ples or 
excess of other food, canta ing 100 rapid fermentation in the stom- 





d stinking breat bh from the ani mal; 
nt change from secant t 
quantity of milk, asin June 18 in the table above. 

* tn this case it was found impossible to harden the milk with ren 
net or heat, owing undoubtedly to excess of fermentation from teed- 
ing barley and sudden change fri hot weather. A 
» Oatmeal and shorts was an effectual remedy 
Let jhe date of making each cheese be marked on the bandage 
} mon ink before # is greased, and a ready reference can be 
had from that hedule at all times, and the result of any va 
riation dist marked A slate and pencil hanging near the 
cheese tah, to mark every day’s practice, will not cost much time, 
and is easily transterred. 
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The evening's and morning’s milk is commonly used 
to make one aay *s cheese. 


| milk, the more uniform will be the heat. 


| new warm milk 


ing sure to reduce , 
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milk, or setting pails filled with cold 1 water into the tub, 
and stirring till cool; but little cream will rise over night. 
The cream is taken from the evening's milk, and kept 
till the evening’s and morning’s milk are put togethe t, 
and warmed to receive the rennet. ‘This is often done 
by heating a part of evening’s milk to a temperature that 
will warm the Both are objectionable, be- 
cause thi affinity which is necessary to preserve be- 
tween the constituent parts a perfect coherence is destroyed, 
by a portion of the milk being overheated. It is better 
to warm the whole mass in a manner that will produce 
an equilibrium of heat, which is best done by placing the 
vessel containing the milk, within a larger vessel, with 
two inches under the bottom, and one inch of space at 
the sides, into which space water may be put to cool the 
milk, and into which steam may be let to ene the milk 
and seald the curd. The more water surrounding the 
The cream, if 
added, (which is generally done), is best incorporated 
with the milk, by putting it with twice its quantity of 
from the cow, and add warm water to 
raise its temperature to ninety-eight degrees. Stir it till 
perfectly limpid, add cream to milk, and then put in ren- 
net, that the same stirring may mix both at once with 
If milk is curdled below eighty four degrees, 
the cream is more liable to work off with thewhey. An 
extreme of heat will have a like effect. 


whole muss. 
natural 


mass. 


Curdling heat is varied with temperature of the air, or 


the liability of the milk to cool after adding rennet. (See 
table, April and June.) A fine cloth spread over the tub 
while the milk is curdling will prevent the surface from 
being cooled by circulation of air. No jarring of the 
milk, by walking upon a springy floor or otherwise, 
should be allowed while milk is curdliss, as it prevents a 
pe rfec t coherence. 

Rennet.—Various opinions exist as to the best mode of 
saving rennet, and that is generally adopted which is 
supposed will curdle the most milk. I have no objection 
to any mode that will preserve its strength and flavor, so 
that it may be smelt and tasted with good relish, when put 
into the milk. Any composition not thus kept, I deem 
unfit for use, as the coagulator is an esseutial ageut in 
cheesing the card, and sure to impart its own flavor. 
The renuet never should be taken from the calf, till the 
excrement shows the animal to be in perfect health. It 
should be emptied of its contents, salted and dried, with- 
out scraping or rinsing, and kept dry for one year, when 
it will be fit for use. It should not be allowed to gather 
dampness, or its strength will evaporate. To apy it 


| for use, into ten gallons of water, (blood warm,) put ten 


rennets, churn or rub them often for 24 hours, then rub 
and press them to get the strength, stretch, salt and dry 
them as before. ‘The sy will gain strength for a second 
use, and may be used when the weather will admit of 
soaking them to get the full strength. Make the liquor 
as salt us can be made, strain and settle it, separate it from 
sediment, (if any,) and it is fit for use. Six lemons, two 
ounces of cloves, two ounces of cinnamon, and two 
ounces of common sage are sometimes added to the li- 


| quor to preserve its flavor and quicken its action. If 
| kept cool in a stone jar, it will keep sweet any length of 


time desired, and a uniform strength can be secured while 
it lasts. Stir it before dip; ving otf to set milk, take of it 
enough to curdle milk firm in 40 minutes. Squeeze or 
rub through a rag anatto enough to make the curd a 
cream color, and stir it in with the rennet. When milk 
is curcled so as to appear like a solid, it is divided into 
small particles, to aid the separation of the whey from 
the curd. This is often too speedily done, to facilitate the 
work, but at a sacrifice of quality and quantity. 

The three indispensable agents, heat, rennet and pressure 
rightly applied, must keep pace with each other in effect. 
The two former operating to subdivide, the latter to aid 
cohesion, by bringing the particles of a sameness closer 
in contact. This should be skilfully and studiously ap- 
plied in a mild way, according to the capacity of the curd 
to receive it. The less friction in working the curd the 
less waste. If heat is raised too fast, or commenced 
while the curd is too young, the effect of the rennet will 
be checked, and decomposition will not be complete, and 
will result in a leaky cheese. 

This often happens when steamers are used in small 
dairies. Heat may be raised in scalding to keep pace with 
rennet; if rennet is quick, heat may be raised quick, if 


slow heat must be raised slow and held longer, (see table | 


April 24th and 26th.) Scalding heat may be carried 
from 96 to 104 degrees, according to the size of the 
cheese, and temperature to which the cheese is exposed. 
During the process of scalding, the whey and curd should 
be kept in motion, to prevent the card from settling and 
sticking together, as separating it is attended with great 
labor and waste from friction. 

When the curd is cooked, so that it feels elastic and will 
squeak when chewed with the front teeth. it is separated 
from the whey to receive salt. This is done by dipping 
it into a strainer over a basket or sink, or drained off and 
saltedin the tub. Either may be done without adhering 
in lumps, by stirring it in a small portion of whey, till 
cooled to 94 degrees. ‘This is the most critical part of the 


The evening’s milk is strain- | process, where cheese-makers are must likely to err, as 


ed inte a tub or pens and cooled to prevent souring. | the portion of sait retained in cheese after pressing, will 


7" his is done 


by rauning water through a vessel set in the | be im proportion to the capacity of curd to receive it 


'when added. Ata asia ular period and temper of curd, 

when draining off whey, it will absorb salt freely, and 
after being thoroughly mixed and packed up for a few 
minutes while warm, it will be evealy shrunk and cleans- 
ed by salt and whey, and will press out freely; but if the 
curd is not well cooked, or cooled too fast in draining off 
whey, it will acquire a degree of stubborness, prevent 
the absorption of salt to shrink and cleanse, and no a- 
mount of pressure will be sufficient to drive out the fluid. 

If curd is not worked even, the larger luinps will not 
be cooked enough, or the lesser too much, (like large 
loaves of bread and small biscuit baked together in one 
oven,) hence, the cheese is left impregnated with the ele- 
ments of fermentation, which increase on being exposed 
to heat, till the cheese is sufficiently swollen (or huffed) 
for each constituent to occupy a separate space in the 
same shell or rind. The fluids first attract together by 
aflinity, forming small cavities in which they remain un- 
affected by salt, become fetid, and generate an unpleasant 
odor, which isa fair proof of the quality of rennet used. 
Curd should be salted warm, it is then most absorbent, 
and thoroughly cooled before putting it to press, to sup- 
press the combined action of heat and rennet. ‘The quan- 
tity of salt required, varies with the condition of the curd, 
size of cheese, amount of heat to which the cheese is 
exposed in curing, and market for which it is designed. 

A well worked cheese, from fifty to one hundred 
pounds, requires one pound of refined salt to forty 
pounds of curd, to remain in the cheese after it is pressed 
and exposed to. a temperature of from seventy to eighty 
degrees. ‘lhis may be varied from two to four pounds 
to the hundred, according to the texture of cheese requi- 
red—small*cheese requiring less and large cheese more. 

A degree of moisture is necessary in cheese for a mal- 
eable texture, but this should not be from animal fluids 
retained in the curd. A high salted cheese immediately 
exposed to high temperature, becomes sour, hard, dry and 
crumbling; the same exposed to a cool, damp atmosphere 
retains sufficient moisture to be soft, yet solid —A cheese 
light salted in a high temperature will cure quick, become 
porous, huffy and stale. Curd from hay milk, requires 
much less salt, than that from grass or grain feed, as it is 
poorer and will retain salt like lean meats. The richer 
the milk, the more salt is required to control the animal 
properties, and the less absorbent the curd, the pores 
being filled with the finer buttery particles. (vide table 
April and August.) 

More salt is required in hot weather also, to over-rule 
the combined action of rennet and heat, newther of which 
will be effective alone. When curd is ready to press, it is 
important to dispossess those decomposing agents. The 
gastric juice (or coagulator) isa fluid, and works off 
with the animal fluids in whey; and the only way to get 
rid of it, is to work the curd down fine and solid and 
work the wheyall out. ‘Then cool the curd theroughly 
before pressing, and the cheese will be solid and keep its 
place. But if the whey is not ali out, the decomposer is 
yet on haad, continues its action aided by heat) till an 
equilibrium of chemical action is destroyed in the cheese, 
and the fluid properties leak out in fetid whey and oil, 
leaving ita rank and worthlessarticle. In short, the pro- 
per method of using salt must be arrived at by a close 
observation as to its chemical combination with the con- 
stituent properties at different ages of the cheese with dif- 
ferent sizes, heat, dampness, &c. This (although an es- 
sential point) has not been sufficiently determined by 
chemical analysis, to be reliable. 

Pressing.—W heu curd is properly tempered for press- 
ing, a cotton or Jinen cloth is spread over the hoop, the 
curd is put in and pressed with from three to twelve tons 
weight, turned twice in eight and forty hours, into clean 
dry cloth. The press should be faithful and follow down 
as the curd yields \when young) to press out whey be- 
fore a rind is formed to prevent its escape. There is no 
danger of too much pressure, after the first ten minutes. 
The press, hoops, cloths, &c., should be cleaned with lye 
often, to keep rind from cracking. The cloth is taken 
from the cheese when it is taken from the hoop. The 
cheese is set on a table for a few hours, till dry enough to 
absorb oil, and then painted with annatto, mixed in 
strong lye, (from common ashes) kept in a jar for ready 
use. This toughens the rind so that it will not require 
much grease after the first coat, to make a smooth rind, 
if rubbed often with the hand moistened with oil. 


The paint will fade to a rich butter color, which is as 
high a color as is desirable. A firm rind may be formed 
upon cheese when young, by a careful exposure to dry- 
ing air, frequent rubbing with the hand, and no more oil 
than will readily incorporate with the rind. If more 

rease is used than will be taken up, it will sooner or later 
flake off, leaving the cheese scabby without rind, exposed 
to cracks, flies, mould, &e. Oil for greasing cheese is 
obtained from cream skimmed from whey (after standing 
24 hours ; it is churned till separation takes place like 
butter, then melted over a slow fire till it is turned to oil. 
A preparation of beeswax, from 4 to 4, mixed with oil, 
will make a rind impervious to flies. It is most desira- 
ble that cheese desigued for foreign markets should be in 
proportion half as thick as they are wide, and not to 
exceed 100 Ibs in weight. The size of the hoop may be 


calculated from the number of gallons of milk; each gal- 
lon will make one pound of cheese. 
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A cheese 21 in. wide will weigh 1441bs to each in. 


“ 20 “ 12 Ibs “ 

“ 19 “ ‘“ 104lbs “ “ 

“ 18 “ “ g lbs “ “ 

“e 17 “ “cc 8 lbs “ “ 
“ 16 “ “ 7 Ibs “ec “ 

“ 15 “ “ 6 Ibs “ “ | 
“ 14 “ “ 5 lbs “ “ 


Cheese of the above proportions are banded with cot- 
ton cloth to keep them in shape. The band should not| 
cover more than an inch or inch and a half of the flat’ 
surface. Heavy cheesa must be banded with cloth that | 
will not stretch, or its gravity will make them ill-shapen. 

In April last, I divided curd into two equal parts, after | 
it was salted, and ready to press, and pressed in equal and 
varied shapes to ascertain the result of varied heat, salt, | 
ete. Apail 24th, (see schedule of April, No. 1 was kept 
ina room of from 90 to 100 degrees heat; did not huff, 
but not having rennet enough to keep pace with the heat, 
soured, was hard, dry and smart; shrunk twelve per cent | 
in sixty days. No. 2. kept in temperature not exceeding | 
seventy-five degrees, did not huff, cured slow, was soft 
and mild flavor, shrunk nine per cent in ninety days. 

April 26th, doubled rennet; put cheese No. 3 by side 
of cheese No.1; No.3 huffed in three days, in twenty 
days run oil, tainted and spoiled. No. 4 put with No. 2; 
huffed, cured quick, and was light, porous and sharp. 
Doubling the amount of salt would control rennet, and 
keep cheese from huffing; but did not prevent them from 
souring, becoming hard and unmerchantable. The time 
of curing was in proportion to the amount of heat and 
rennet used. Some of the high satted cheeses in a hot 
room, were bitter; but none in the cool room had that 
flavor, were longer curing, shrunk less, and were better 
cheese. The same course was taken in August, by divi- 
ding several day’s curd, each day into three equal parts, 
pressed alike, and exposed to different temperatures in 
curing. The result was in favor of a medium rate of 
salt and heat, high salting and heat, making hard smart 
cheese; low salting and heat, soft, mild, and tasteless; 
low salting and high heat, porous, soft and sharp. 

In 1545, the experiments alluded to, with sixty dairies, 
being got up expressly for shipment, a selection was 
made from the largest and most experienced dairymen in 
thirteen towns. A vigorous effort was made to reduce 
the whole practice to one general rule, consisting in strict 
cleanliness in every department, an equilibrium of heat in 
ilk to set, not exceeding ninety degrees, with pure ren- 
net to curdle milk in forty minutes; curd thoroughly 
worked by hand till as fine, when sealded, as wheat or 
corn; curd scalded in whey with heat not exceeding one 
hundred degrees, and that heat held until the curd appear- 
ed shrunk, and would squeak when pressed between the 
front teeth. The whey to be drained off, and the curd 
sulted while warm, with 24 lbs. of refined salt to 100 Ibs. 
of cheese, cooled and pressed forty-eight hours. Cheese 
half as high as wide. 

These leading points, strictly adhered to, were found 
adequate to produce the article required, where curing 
rooms Were constructed so as to preserve a uniform mod- 
erate temperature. The cheese, not affected by extreme 
changes of climate, fertmented slowly and uniform, rind 
firm aud smooth with little grease; texture firm and solid, 
vet maleable like butter; the flavor mild and pleasant. 
The weather being cool till June, a great uniformity was 
mauifest in shape and texture. A sudden change of 
weather to SS degrees heat, lasting several days, produced 
a contrast in different dairies, equal to the extreme in 
temperature, which was found in many dairy rooms to 
exceed the common atmosphere from 8 to 10 degrees. 
With little or no ventilation in these, cheese were much 
swollen, and could be kept in shape only by using less 
rennet and more salt. The huffed cheese remaining in 
same rooms became tainted, or generated a sharp un- 
pleasant flavor; those removed to a temperature suited 
to their constitution cured quick, and were well adapted | 
to early home markets. Those salted high enough to 
stand the excess of heat, were hard, dry, crumbly and 
smart. A dry room was found best fora wet cheese, and 
a damp room best for a dry cheese; but in no case was a 
high temperature (exceeding 75°) found necessary. 

These and like experiments, too numerous to detail, 
confirm my conviction that much of the bad flavor com- 
plained of in the American cheese, may be prevented 
with proper attention to curing. In addition to the ex- 
treme changes of weather ia our climate, which are more 
than sufficient to destroy the constitution of a well man- 
ufactured cheese, the practice too generally preéails, of 
placing cheese in some loft or upper room, least needed 
for other uses, and often next to a roof, where heat con- 
centrates, and cheese become literally baked, as in Nos. 1 
and 3.. L deem such reoms best, as are calculated to pre- | 
serve an equiliirium of low temperature. A tight, spa- 
cious, studded and plastered lower room, well ventilated | 
with northern exposure, where heat may be increased, | 
and air dried by fire and ventuation, or cooled and damp- 
ened if required, by air from an underground or adjoin- | 
ing room, where ice may be kept, is best adapted to this | 
climate. 


Litchfield, Herkimer co., 1847. 


Remarks on the quality of salt, with analyses, &c., in 
our next.—Ep. 








CONDUCTED BY MRS BATEHAM. 


Absence of the Editress will account for the lack of 
editorial articles in this page. 
The following article is from the pen of a lady whose 


| writings (in the Cleveland Herald and one or two East- 


ern papers) have make her widely known and much be- 
loved amongst her own sex. She is one of those choice 
spirits whose aim and mission in this world are to elevaie 
and purify all who come within the sphere of their influ- 
ence, and possessing rare talents and acquirements, 
she is qualified to make that influence widely felt.— 
We cordially welcome her to our columns, and hope that 
the responsible duties she has lately entered upon in one 
of our benevolent institutions will not wholly vrevent 


| her from using her talents for the good of those more re- 


motely related to her. 
A day at a Farmer's, 
OR, MENTAL CULTIVATION AND REFINEMENT CONSISTENT 
WITH MANUAL LABOR. 
Dear Mrs. Bateham :— 

I feel assured that you will regard it as no idle 

compliment, when I offer you my congratulations that 
you are permitted to wield the pen, and command the 
press, in the good cause of intellectual and moral ad- 
varcement among the wives and daughters of the sturdy 
yeomanry of our land. 
” It is the high privelege of every American woman to 
uid in the advancement of our nation to the highest at- 
tainable point of perfection, but we can never be more 
than we now are in moral and intellectual greatness, un- 
less our minds are cultivated and our hearts’ best affec- 
tions centered on something higher than Fashion and 
folly. To the wives and daughter 
inust look for that weight of influence, that shall tell 
most effectually upon the destinies of our republic. And 
while we are compelled to admit that there is, at present, 
a great lack of intelligence, and consequently of true re- 
finement, among the class to which we allude, we still 
believe that they have both the time, and the means to 
become all that is noble and elevated. 


indepth | HYUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT, 


“You know,” she added, “that men are seldom em- 
ployed during the long winter evenings, while our fin- 


| gers are necessarily busy. Knowing that it renders life 
| so much sweeter to feel that we are constantly improving, 


| 


sof our Farmers, we | 


Example is all powerful, since the inference drawn is, | 


“what has been done can be done.”’ \ ith the multitude, 
facts are more than principles. Appealing to this char- 
acteristic of the human mind, I am induced to lay before 
you, and if you think them worthy, before your readers, 
the incidents of aday spent in the weil ordered house of 
an Ohio farmer. 

It was a bright spring morning, when nature was put- 
ting off her winter gear, and coming out in russets and 


| 
| 


greens, bedecked with flowers, and redolent with per- | 


furnes. Her bonnet was trimmed with pale green rib- 
bons, intertwined with peach blossoms, and the lining, 
of the most approved shaded brown, was relieved by 
wreaths of the blue violet, the snow drop, and hyacinth, 
all got up in astyle superior to Parisian artificials, you 
may be sure. It was a moruing to make ones heart ex- 
pand with love and gratitude, and of course a_ happily 
chosen opportunity for visiting friends, and still further 


extending the golden chain that binds the world together, | 


making the good of one the true interest of all. 

Mrs. Smith metus at the door of ber neat home, and 
gave us the most frank, cordial welcome imaginable. 
She was a person of decidedly plain exterior, claiming no 
pretension to beauty, except the expression of intelligence 
and kindness that illumined her face, and made the be- 
holder imagine that she was really a lovely woman, while 
if he had analyzed her features, he would not have found 
one that was really faultless, save the well expanded 
forehead and finely arched brow. Mrs. Smith was her 
own house-keeper, and as it was morning, and her do- 


than to be retrograding, my husband and I have adopted 
a system of reading which we pursue regularly, unless 
interrupted by indisposition or the ptesence of friends. 
We have usually on hand two volumes, one of h story or 
natural science, the other poetry, or the production of 
some of our most chaste literary writers. While pursu- 
ing our ordinary labors, we read the former; but if I 
have to spend an evening in mending, or anything of the 
kind, it is always enlivened by poetry or humor ; and if 
Mr. Smith has to spend a rainy day mending old shoes, 
which he sometimes does for the sake of economy, I lay 
by my sewing and read the most interesting poetry or 
other literature that our library affords. So you see we 
have an antidote for every disagreeable portion of labor 
that renders it rather a coveted occasion, than a matter 
to dread.”” 

How much of the most exalted, as well as the most 
shrewd philosophy of life had they embodied in that sim- 
ple arrangement. No portion of domestic labor that was 
not enlivened and elevated by the sweetest or loftiest as- 
sociations. They were still in the morning of life, and 
thus begun, it could not be other than happy. My 
eyes followed her as she glided about, ane now setting 
aside the shining dishes, and then hanging over the din- 
ner pot and preparing the substantial farmer’s dinner, 
with no apology, no embarrassment, and with all the rest, 
never a mistake ; and a new radiance seemed to invest 
the character of woman. She had not departed a hair’s- 
breadth from her proper sphere, yet it was far wider than 
many choose to fill. She was the companion, not the 
spoiled child or the petted darling of an idol atrous hus- 
baud, cherished to-day, to be the blighted, faded blossom 
to-morrow. 

But I must narrate, not moralize. Noon came, and 
with it the husband and laborers, to partake of the plain 
boiled meats and vegetables, followed by a boiled indian 
pudding and pumpkin pie. No tea, nor coffee, and _bet- 
ter than all, no apology for setting before guests the 
same fare that they would have served up had no one but 
their own family been present. 

We passed an agreeable hour with Mr. Smith, a pleas- 
ant companionable man, plain without coarseness, and 
polite without affectation. He had no pretensions to a 
classical education, was no mere “Gentleman Farmer,” 
a term that is very much abused, by the way, but a man 
of good mind, cultivated by a good common school edu- 
cation, and still further improved by the system of home 
culture so happily adapted to the wants of the human 
intellect. 

There was no gloom, nor any expression of mere con- 
tent on his countenance, but a glow of real happiness 
as though head and heart had found a happy home, as 
well as the mere animal part of his being. 

The hour of recreation passed, Mr. Smith repaired to 
the field with his laborers, while Mrs. Smith, who had 
improved the time by removing aud cleaning the dishes, 
now waited upon us to her neat little parlor, where we 
spent the afternoon in that pleasent interchange of thought 
that constitutes the “‘wine of life.’ Half an hour before 
tea-time, Mrs. Smith excused herself fora few minutes, 
aud then, with the ease of a true lady, she again glided 
into the parlor, entertained us with her vivacity and hu- 


| mor, and again leaving us to ourselves, we became con- 


mestic arrangements demanded her attendance, we were, 
invited to her neat kitchen, that we might not feel the! 


embarrassment of visiting without our hostess. In that 
kitchen, there was true order and convenience, without 
the restraint that we sometimes feel where neatness Is 
the end of life, not simply the means of domestic com- 
fort. 

With the unembarrassed air of one who knew that la- 
bor detracted nothing from true dignity, Mrs. Smith 
pursued her morning labors, and entertained us at the 
same time with the most animated and refined discourse, 
now dwelling with the fervor of an enthusiast upon the 
production of some master poet, and aguin discoursing 
with calm philosophy upon the comparative merits of 
different theorists and historians. 

I had often met her asa mere passing acquaintance, 
yet | had never before realized her superiority. | was 
curious to know the secret of her strength, the charm by 
which more than youthful vivacity had been retained, 
while she was so eminently a domestic woman, looking 
well to the ways of her household, and never eating the 
bread of idleness. My curiosity was soon gratified, for 
on taking up a volume of history that lay on her little 
work table, she remarked it, and said that they had just 


scious for the first time that this little interruption, was 
all that their simple mode of living demanded for the 
preparation of tea. Cold light buiscuits, some plain cake, 
and one or two varieties of sauce, with tea, constituted 
our meal, but its simplicity was more than atoned for by 
the cheerfulness and vivacity of our entertainers. A 
short half hour after tea we said our adcieus, and with 
hearts made more hopeful by this elevating example, we 
took our leave, promising ourselves never to forget one 
happy day at the farmer’s. 
H. M. Tracy. 


Embellishments for Farm-Houses 
Talk not to me of the suburban residences, with their 
windows decorated with geraniams and heaths, with hya- 
cinths and irisis. I would also have the windows of our 


| farm-houses adorned with flowers, not in rusty tin mea- 


commenced the volume in the course of their evening | 


reading. 


sures, and old black glazed spoutless teapots, and glass 
bottles with their necks broken off, but in whole and 
handsome flower pots, or neatly painted wooden boxes, 
for they really cost little or nothing. [ would have the 
piazzas or porches trellised with vines, even with scarlet 
runners, if nothing else could be had. I would have the 
door yard filled with flowers and shrubbery, and the road- 
side lined with trees; here a clump, and there a single 
line, mingling the varieties as nature mingles them, cul- 
tivating them for fruit, and cultivating them also for or- 
nament and beauty; but this is all, you will tell me, for 
mere appearance sake. Well, I will reply, is appearance 
nothing? Do you think nothing of appearance when 
you choose your wives, and nothing of your own ap- 
pearance when you wish them to confirm the election? 
But why should the pleasures of sight be so lightly es- 
teemed?. Why should they be spoken of ia language of 
disdain or indifference? Are they not as rational, as re- 


‘spectable, as valuable, as abundant, and as innocent as 
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the other senses? inp they not, ined, the very ele- er 
ments of some of the most refined pleasures of the mind | scarce, 
and heart? Has God given us the sense of sight, so won- | . Y. Cattle Market, May 3 
derful, so capacious, so infinitely varied in its resources | ke t ae 200 sold at $6,75(4 7,75 
and objects, for no purpose? Is appearance nothing, even | 
though it be the window of a farm-house? What is Rogers? Patent Sclf-Sharpening Steel Cultivator 
more studied than appearance throughout the work of | Teeth. 


$10, bbl, 


3. 


fe 


prime Market quiet, money 


0.—1500 beef cattle in mar- 
100 Ibs 





the Creator? What object is there in nature, from the | hased of the 


AVING 
highest to the lowest, animate or inanimate, swimming » counties of 


Oto, ex 


Pur 
uti 


Patentee the right of the State of 
Asiiand and "Trumbull, for the | 




















in the sea, or in the air, or the surface of the earth, or | itnutacture and sa'e of the a oye uportant farming implement, 
x a a tvi itin operation al ron, Olito, a complete set of ma- 
buried beneath it, which is not, upon examination, found |e ee ticir manufacture, we are now srapeaul he: sealer a 
to be as beautiful as if it were finished for no other pur- | geyiauds tor them on short notice, : 
pese than to be looked at! Take the shell that lies at the | hese teeth are made of Stee} Plaie of such size and dimensions 
bottom of the ocean, the bird that bathes his wings in| *!'0 le suthciently strong for two horses, They wear sharp, and 
. ; when woru too short, may be spread and crooked at the boitom, and 
heaven’s purest light, t the flowers that carpet the earth) 5)... nade to last another term of years. 
with their varied splendor, the glittering stars that light) The Corn Cultivator surpasses ail other implements in the entti 
up the deep arches of the skies with an eternal glory— | vation of corn, subduing the weeds and leaving the land nearly as 
: " } nen I betwe he rows as before 
ake eC at ‘he countless elements of beaut level between the rows a - ; : 
‘ tk > the « ombina ion of ee “ are 2 . ast ¢ ; ys After the sward ts broken the Fallow Cultivator renders further 
when the morning slowly lifts up the veil of night, and,} plowing unnecessary; subduing blue grass and all other vegetation | 
as at the dawn of the creation, reveals the glories of the! better than plow and harrow—thus saving nearly one half the labor 
visible world, or when spring breathes upon the earth — in acrop of yp ia 
» ale ¢ . j sta , iads ; } ig ls hey remuch used tor sceding, covering Lhe seer deeper t an) 
and recals the dead to life, and myria uid myriads of | the harrow. and not as deepas the plow, leaving the land in small 
forms of new things come forth at her voice—take the | ridves or drijls, thus rendering the crop much less liable to winter | 
descending sun as he reclines upon his western throue,| kill. 
and wraps around him the gorgeous rebe of unrivalled They are cheap and durable and when tested are found to he 
majesty—take tiie perfection of beauty as seen ina near- — a ary than the Larrow, and no good farmer will be with- | 
¥ © . . - . y ° ° 1 tae. 
er but more transcendant form ia man himself, in his} persons wishing to purehase teeth, rights of counties, or to en-| 
symmetrical stature, in his well turned liinbs, in the web | gage in setling may address us, post-paid, at Akron, Ohio | 
of unmelted softness and texture which covers him, in a O..M “ny G.W.GRIFFITIT& Co. | 
A - re A ae Akron, ay. '84°—4t. ; ; 
the tints of his « omple xion, in the grace of his move rs. & supply of ihe above teeth may be found at Gills iron 
ments, in the melody of his voice, in the eloquence of | store, Broad street, Colunins. 
the eye, pouring out the fires of genius, or radiant with | ee PE a 
Saie of Sho 0 » 
the charms of the affections that speak so powerfully to | a t rt Horned C attle. : | 
Isell at B li ithe days » State b: me Bit | 
the soul—and will, then, men say that appearance is J Wiltsetl at Bu during the days of the State Fair, on 5th, 61h 
- a , & ard 7th Se ruext: under the directions of the otficers of the 
nothing, and that the pleasures of the sight are not to be) Ny os Ac: I Sockety. twenty to karente ive taveael: brad 
valued and cultivated. I say, that appearance is always short borned rattle: Catalozucs and Pedigrees will be ready at the | 


time ot the fair, 
Also, Twill sellat the 
the Blakesly flock. 


to be regarded, and that we cannot render our homes too 
beautiful and attractive. Home is the paradise of human 
life, and poor and wrete shed, indeed, must that creature 


same time, fifty Merino Rams, bred from | 


| 
| 
| 


References. A. B. Allen, N. Y.: Sanford Howard and B. P. 
be, who looking round the habitable world, cannot point! Johnson, Albany; Francis Rotch, Butternuis; and L. f. Allen, 
to one nook of earth, aud say, “There is my home??’—| '!ack Rock. . ; .M. SHERWOOD. 

<A ’ : Anbura, N.Y,. May 16, 1848 
Our first object should be to make our homes as conve- : ; ices 2 ‘ 
nient and comfortable as we can make them, and our Pitt’ Patent Grain Thrasher and Seperator. 


second object should be to render them, to an equal ex- | 
tent, tasteful aud elegant.—London Garde ner and F lorist. 


A Pomo.LosicaL Conve NTION is ap} pointed to be held at | 


ISAAC IL. 
Hart and Brown’s 
HE 


JAMESON, MANUFACTURER, 


Sul il 











‘| b criber having taken the above shop formerly cerried on 

by U1. DD. Jameson, and having purchased the exclusive right 

3uffalo at the time of the great fair ins ‘ptember next. | of building Pitts’ Patent Se pera for Ohio, will continue the 

‘ ° ; . a . . an ‘turing of iK shines in this lace 

We have received a circular of invitation, which we eo “ te rhe : ‘ile _ “ hes oh e's h pat 30 minutes to put 
its achine ts portable, ont quiring abe 7 im “S { 

shall publish in our next, as it is designed forall nursery- | it up for use, either in the field or barn. Ttthrashes, carries off the 
, , z straw, fans the grain in the most perfeet manner, carrying it into a} 

men and fruit growers v ho choose to attend. We shall bag or box, allat one operation, causing a great saving of hands in 


attendance. 






endeavor to be present, and hope to see Thee ‘machines are ple. strong and dus able, con 
structed to endure the work tes ofeight horses, ut are usu 


ally worked with from four to six, thrashing and cle aning from 200 


a large number 
both at the Convention and 





ing abi 


in attendance from Ohio, 











Tm. to 500 bushels per day, with great ease to all concerned. 
Pair. The subserit > huilds D. Cary’s Double Pinion Horse Power. | 
We are also honored with an appointment as one of) This power is constructed with a double set of Wheels and Pinions 
“ through its whole arrangement, which greatly overcomes the trie- 
bd } ay es i! > . 7 ’ ry = 42.3 wl wl . ; 
the judges on Flowers at the Fair: We'll try to be on tion, causing it to ruu as light asthe best four horsepower and at 
hand, Mr. Secretary. | the same time po sess¢ 8 doubie the streneth of the common eight 
: horsepower, I so!d from this shop las son, about 40 machines 
Satz or Cuoice “rvock.— In connection with the show | #4 horsepowers, and trom the universal satisfaction which these | 
machines have given = from my personal knowledge of their fa 





at Buffalo, there extensive sal of fine 





cattle, 








vorahle reception in Ney ork, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin and | 
e Loe . . sl aT Canada, T have acts Us 1 W machines whic! i will be completed | 
sheep, &c., and all who desire to purchase or sell, will do) yo ec Ordere te letter will be proupt'y attended oa abeiert 
well to attend. See advertisement of Col. Sherwood, on chines can be forwarded to all parts of the State and surrounding | 
; tates. Persons wanting marhines would do well to examine this 
this page } machine before purchasing elsewhere. 
May 29, 1848. ISAAC H. 


——__—__________ JAMESON, 

Columbus Horticultural Society. ——_—— 
This Séciety holds regular meetings every Saturday | 

evening, at its room back of Messrs. Gwynne’s Store. HUSSEY’S 
At the meeting on Saturday evening, June 3d, a pre- | 

mium of $2,00 will be awarded for the best strawberries | , 

exhibited, not less in quantity than one quart; and $1,00 | id HUSSEY’S celebrated 

Reaping Machine, 


for the second best. 
A premium of $1 00° will be awarded for the best bo- | for this part of the State, take this method of informing the Far 
ming Public, that they are now manufacturing said Machines, 


quet of Flowers. 
vir shopin the Basement story of the Urbana Factory, 


TO FARMERS. 
REAPING MACHINE, 
MORE, MD. 


having pure 
ake and ver 


OF BALTI- 


HE 
te 


enh seriber iased the exclusive right of the Pa 


ntee 
’ 


ton 


All articles exhibited become the property of the Soci- 





ety, and after egagaaee are awarded, are disposed of to | Palen county, (iio, where they juvue all interested to call and ex 
or Se amine them. The reputation of these excetient Machines is now 

the highest bidde ALEX. E. GLENN, Rec. Sec y- established, Their useful = hat been tested in the vicinity: and 
: . oa - _ reference for this fact may be made to Wm. 8. Taylor and Rezin 
Encuiisu News of the latest date represents the pros- | Wilson, of Back Creek, and to Mr. Harris oc Mr. Burnett, Clark | 





| up; 


| bushels, (being some 


| pectfully, 


| PPVMLE Subseribers 


Buildings, Massillon, Stark County, O. 


al 
Chain- 


f 
opinion ourself in the discussion which must necessarily follow the 


introduction of this subject, and we would eladly prefer that neither 
of the gentlemen more particularly interested in the subject would 
appeat in our columns. We wil! publish statements of facts for ei- 
ther, provided (bey are made over responsible names, and are short 
and pertinent. Asone of these facts we feel bound to state that we 
acted this year as agent for McCormick’s Machine, and that we 
have heard great complaint of the manner in whieh it was gotten 
bnt it is but fair also to state, that we beliewe Mr. MeCormick 
himself has heen superintending the manufacture of his machines 
inthe State of New York, and that probably his work has not been 


as we'l done as it would have heen could be have seen Lo it in person 


| The following communication is altogether in favor of Hussey’s 


Machine: 

* T have had in operation on my plantation this vear, both Mus 
ey’s and McCormick's reapers. Now as vou have asked me to fur- 
nish the * Planter” with the result of my own experience and 
opinion as to the comparative metits of the two machines, it is now 
at your service, Lhave had them both in operation, (as the weather 
would permit,) for the last fortnight, and have eut with the two 
rather upwards of two hundred acres of wheal. Both machines 
have been, think, very fairly tested, in all quaities of grain, from 
wheat five feet and more in t ight, both standing up, and lodged 
and tangled, and averaging, as is supposed from thirty and forty 
bushels down to light thin wheat, not averaging more than four 
galle d hills) and t am candidly and decidedly 
of opinion that Hussey’s Machine is vastly superior. 1 deem it su- 
perior, not only in the execution of its work, but inthe durability of 
the machine. So well pleased am { with its performance, that 








| have ordered another machine of Hussey'’s for my next harvest and 


also one, and probably two, for my father’s plantation. lt consider 
this machine invalnable to the grower of wheat, and would recom- 
mend every farmer who vrows even fifty acres of wheat to purchase 
one. He may rest assured that he will be pleased with the pur- 
chase. I shall probably be in Richmond shortly. Yours very res- 
J. POLLOCK BURGUYN, 
Occonichee Wigwam, near Halifax, N. ©.) 

June 2), 1846. 4 


Many other certificates might be given, but are not deemed neces- 





Sary. 


Cleveland Seed Store and Agricultural Wares. 
house. 
No. 93 Superior-Street. 
beg respectfully to annonnee to their friends 
and the public, that they are now ready to supply them with a 
well selected and venuine stock of 


GARDEN, FLOWER, AND FIELD SEEDS, 


Both Native and Foreign. 
talogues of which can be had at their store, 
Head Quarters. 

Boxes of seeds put up to order, on which a liberal discount will 
| be made. 
Orders from a distance, 
promptly actended to, 
Cleveland, April 7, 1848. 





Cc 


| : 
ers 


signof the Farm 


enclosing Cash, or good references, 


J. STAIR & SON, 





The Celebrated Trotting Horse, 


BELLPFOUNDER, 


TILL stand the ensuing season, 
on Mondavs, 





commencing on 
‘Tuesdavs and Werlnesdays a 


the 15th inet.. 
ireveport, at 


Vv 












the stable of W. H. Rarey; Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays at 
| hisold stand, in the north part of Cotuimblus.on Front street, at the 
| following rates.,to wit : single service, rid at the time of ser- 


vice; season $8, to be secured by note; 
asabove, A strict adherence to the 
A person parting with a mare that is in season, before she is known 
to he with foal. will forfeit the insurance. Mares from a distance 
| well pastured and grain fed, if desired, at the expense of the owner. 

Great care will be taken to prevent acc se mis and escapes, but will 
| not be accountable for any that m= oe - 


insurane e § 2,10 be secured 
above prices will be observed, 





vk AREY, Proprietor. 
| wn vty 
| BELLFOUNDER is a beautiful dapple bay, black levs, mane and 


tail, 16) hands high, of great strength and action, and has weighed, 
in good condition, 1200 Ths, He possesses al] the points requisite for 
a serviceable and elegant road horse; but not deeming a prrr neces- 
sary at thistime, 1 would refer breeders to those gentlemen who 
have bred from him, and the appearance and high standing of his 


colts. 
PEDIGREE. 


BELLFOUNDER was bred on Long Island, by Timothy T. Kis- 
sam, Esq., of New York city,a gentleman of high standing and re- 
spectahility and was got by imported Bellfounder 2nd, he by Bell- 
| founder Ist.,of England, the best trotting horse of bis day, Bell- 
| founder's dam was Lady Alpert, she by Mamburno, he by imported 
| Messenger. Bellfounder’s dain was Velocity, by Haphazard, by 

Sir Peter, out of Miss Henry, hy English Eclipse. Lady Alpert's 
dain was by Tipno Sail, he by imported Messenger, her grand dam 
by Messenger. It will be seen that Bellfounder combines the blood 
of the very best road horses now in America  Bellfounder was 
never thoroughly trained, but at the time of his training he trotted a 
mile over the Harlem course in 2 minutes, 45 seconds, but the breed- 
er not being ambitions to pursne his training. not being a sportsmar, 
but a merchant, was prevailed upon by the friends of the horse to 
withdraw him from the track. 





2° AOSD AIBA | county. | PETERS’ BUFFALO WOOL DEPOT. 
pects of the crops as very favorable, and the prices of | The demand for them will doubtless be large ; and as the subseri (SECOND YEAR.) 
. . . . ! ' * AN a 4a . 
breadstuffs quite low, with little prospect of any advance. | bers de sire to supp Y i » the ¥ res) vecltiully suggest to those wishing to! HAVE established a Wool Depot upon the following plan: Ist.— 
cer . a procure them, Uhat they ca'l and leave their orders for Machines at , ot ie as ee . Md : 
American provisions are in steady demand. War and/ as early a day as possible The wool is thrown in 10 soris; Merino wool being No. 1, the 


2 > f . TPN « ony 
revolution prevail in most of the countries of continen- | MINTURN & ALLEN. 


tal Europe. 


Certificates. 
From the Richmond Planter. 
HUSSEY’S AND M’CORMICK’S REAPERS. 


The Markets. 

Cincinnati, Muy 31.— Business generally 
prices low—flour $4,25 @ $4,35 ® bbl. 
S74 ® bush.; Corn 2730 cts.; Oats 25@27 cts.;: Rve 
55; Barley 45 cts. Flax seed RV@R3 cts. Provisions 
generally are without change—Pork, mess, $8,00 per 
bbl. Butter has declined, packers pay LO@11 cts.—re- 
tails at !5@20 cts ¥ Ib. Cheese also is dull, 
shipment at 5@54 cts ¥ tb. 

Cuitucotue, May 31—Flour (retail) $4,590 ® bbl.— 
Wheat 75 cts ® bush. Oats 25, Corn 22@24 cts. Flax | 
seed 70 cts. Barley 49@45 cts. 

New Y orK, May 30—Flour $5,25@5,50 # bbl.— 

291,30 # bush. Corn 53¢ cts. Pork,| 


dull and 
Wheat & @ 
dischar 
we 


of a public duty 
can talk and write without restrant; but when we are callec 
upon to discuss the merits of av invention, upon which the fortune 


sible and delicate office 
sul je etof the kind 
hat it is often hard to cose 


We are aware 
we are opening the fh 


sales for ; we have had the strongest evidence o 


Vessrs. M'Cormick and Hussey 
of the reaping 
pelled azainto d 


and yet 


il is to the relative merit 


aw the puliic attention, 
chines, 
growing community at 
ni 

y to 


r . ae 
Wheat $! @59 e dispensed to the greatest advantage. We shall express n 


Tis very painful to be compelled to inflict a private injury in the | 
; Upon a particular system of cultivation i 


of the originator may absolutely depend, it is a much more respon- 
tuo, that in wtroducing a 
loodgates of a controversy 


that fact in the controversy that once oeeurred in this paper hetween 


machines of (hese two gentlemen that we are com 
Probably not less than 
$15,'00 have been spent in Virginia this summer for reaping ma- 
and it hecomes a subject of great importance to the wheat 
least to ascertain how such a sum is annual- 


grades nu 
No. 
C 


sbering down from 1 to 5; the coarsest common wool being 
5. Saxony wool is thrown into extra, and prime 1 and prime 2. 
ombing and De Laines make 2 sorts more. 
| 2nd.—1 charge for receiving, sorting, storing and selling, one cent 
| per pound; thia includes all charges al the depot.except Insurance. 
31.—Sales are made for cash, except when otherwise directed by 
| owner 
| 7 All wool consigned to me shou!d be marked with the owner’s 
name. 
Warehouse. corner of Washington and wean 4: Streets. 
Buffalo, January 1, 1848. T. - PETE RS 


‘HORS E--“MORGAN “TIGER.” 


ORGAN TIGER will stand the prine!pal part of the ensuing 
season at Richmond, Jefferson county. (may be removed for 
a short time to some other point or points in the connty, as the sub- 
seribers may deem best.) at six dollars ($6.) This price is more in 
accordance with the customs of the country, than the pecuniary 
benefit of the subscribers, as they have heen at very considerable 
expense to obtain him. Good pasture, at reasonable prices, will be 
provided for mares sent from a distance. 

James D. & Wm. H. Lapr 


1) 
s 
| 


NV 


| 


o Richmond, O., 3d, mo. 10th, 1848. 


